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DIAGNOSIS (ABDOMINAL) IN 
CANINE PRACTICE* 


F. H. STAINTON, F.R.c.v.s. 
KENSINGTON 

During the past half century the veterinary 
profession has undergone and its still under- 
going great changes. The wane of the horse 
and the altered conditions of cattle practice will 
be regarded by some with regret and the ques- 
tion is whether that feeling of regret may not 
be tempered by the realisation that advance is 
being made in other directions. In all things 
pertaining to progress, the old must give way to 
the new—or so it is said—but we naturally 
look for some compensating balance to justify 
the new in upholding the status of our profession 
and, incidentally, in providing us with a living. 

At least one compensating factor has come to 
hand in the form of small animal practice. 
Within the lifetime of most of us, the services of 
a veterinary surgeon were rarely in demand for 
a sick dog or cat—and if so, only casually and 
for a very low fee. Within the last twenty years 
the cult of the dog has developed enormously 
and one has only to visit one of the large Shows, 
with entries running into thousands, to realise 
what a world-wide industry dog-breeding has 
become. This has opened a new and profitable 
field for the veterinary profession and it is a 
fact that the practitioner who is au fait with 
canine surgery, pathology and bio-chemistry can 
command fees in this direction just as high as, 
or higher than, in large animal practice. 

It might safely be said that the prospective 
veterinary surgeon, who proposes to specialise 
in small animal practice, is assured of a profit- 
able if not lucrative career. Demand for his 
services will be controlled by two potent forces 
—namely, commercialism and sentiment. * It. is 
not suggested that the student should embark 
upon such specialisation ab initio, for he will be 
better advised to take every opportunity of 
seeing general and country practice. A working 
knowledge of all the domestic animals is essen- 
tial and particularly would I stress the value 
of good horsemanship in the professional sense. 

To come to my subject of Diagnosis—it has 
been said from time to time that the practitioner 
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of to-day is losing his powers of clinical diag- 
nosis by reason of his reliance upon modern 
scientific methods of investigation. It is true 
that the veterinary surgeon of the last genera- 
tion was a very keen observer and indeed, de- 
pended upon his keen vision and powers of ob- 
servation for success. These were applied 
inmainly to the various lamenesses of the horse 
but one has only to read Percival to appreciate 
how acute were the diagnostic senses of the men 
of that date. 

Rather than admit that these senses are be- 
coming blunted through disuse, I prefer to re- 
gard the Laboratory and other resources of 
medical science as aids to our diagnostic facul- 
ties, which have become tuned to modern re- 
quirements. In other words, the need for elini- 
cal observation and interpretation of physical 
manifestations is as important to-day as ever, 
in spite of the said scientific aids. Furthermore, 
the absence, in our patients, of subjective symp- 
toms does not constitute any material handicap 
but rather an incentive for the cultivation of 
our personal senses in the proper appreciation 
of all the available objective symptoms. I will 
attempt to summarise some of these as follows :— 

INSPECTION as to variation in size from the 
normal. 

The abdominal circumference of the dog is 
subject to considerable variation. Distension 
after feeding is quite marked in the young 
animal, more especially as the requirements of 
the carnivore are met by one large daily meal 
and the stomach, in consequence, is capable of 
stretching in proportionate accommodation. 
Pregnancy affords another example of increased 
dimensions not associated with disease and is 
distinguished by the peculiar barrel-like shape 
of the abdomen with depression of the flanks 
in the later stages. Pathological distension may 
arise from tympany and accumulation of food 
through constipation ; disease, with -+hypertrophy 
of the liver, ascites, obesity, neoplasms involving 
the various abdominal viscera; distension of 
bladder through retention of urine and, in the 
female, from metritis with accumulation of pus 
in the uterus. ‘ 

Incidentally, the preliminary inspection will 
bring to notice such conditions as a_ pinched 
facial expression, tucked-up attitude, restless- 
ness, apathy, salivation and so forth. 

PALPATION.—It frequently happens that more 
may depend on accurate palpation than on all 
the rest of the symptoms put together. Broadly 
speaking, the dog is the easiest subject for such 
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manual examination, as pressure can be exerted 
over the whole of the abdomen from both sides. 
In spite of this, it is not always possible to sum 
up one’s findings without some measure of 
doubt. Thus dietetic distension and the en- 
largement of pregnancy offer no particular diffi- 
culty, while that of “ false pregnancy ” may do 
so because the abdominal wall is usually so 
tense. Again, the patient, in many cases, will 
defy accurate diagnosis by muscular contraction 
of the abdomen. Of course such muscular ten- 
sion, taken singly, does not of necessity indicate 
that the trouble is to be sought within the peri- 
toneal cavity. Neurotic and rheumatic possi- 
hbities must not be overlooked. 

We may pass over such simple matters as an 
enlarged cirrhotic liver, growth on liver, foreign 
hody (of appreciable size) in stomach or intes- 
tine, cystic calculus, etec.—all of which are fairly 
patent to digital pressure. It frequently 
happens, however, that one is presented with a 
vague solid or semi-solid mass which, apart from 
history and other symptoms, gives rise to doubt 
as to identity. 

Such difficulty may arise in connection with 
intussusception, growths and hypertrophy of the 
spleen, enlarged and diseased mesenteric glands, 
ovarian and uterine growths, engorged czecum 
and so on. Intussusception, in particular, is 
not always so easy to detect as the text-books 
would have us believe. The classical sausage- 
like mass is not always clearly defined but is 
characteristic when it can be felt. Experience 
goes to show that, in some instances, the 
intussusception has taken place for quite long 
periods before the development of pronounced 
symptoms and that, for some unaccountable 
reason, the effects may be protracted or acute 
and sudden, as the case may be. It is not un- 
usual for the telescoped portion to be protruding 
from the rectum before professional advice is 
sought. 

I have mentioned, in this group, the engorged 
erecum or crecitis. This is somewhat in line 
with appendicitis of the human and is probably 
responsible for more trouble than is generally 
recognised. Two such cases came to my notice 
just recently. One was a young Scotch terrier 
and the other an eight-months-old Samoyede, In 
both cases, the symptoms, procedure and results 
were identical. 

The Scotch terrier was brought to me one 
evening and was obviously critically ill with a 
slight temperature, thirst, persistent vomiting, 
emaciation and tympanitic abdomen. Palpation 
brought to notice the vague mass to which I 
have already referred and I suspected intussus- 
ception. Immediate operation was indicated but, 
on performing laparotomy, I discovered a tre- 
mendously enlarged czecum distended by gas and 
fecal matter. The adjacent intestine was 
acutely congested. Although tempted to ampu- 
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tate, I merely evacuated the cecum and neigh- 
bouring bowel by massage, stitched up and gave 
the patient a normal saline infusion. The 
response and rapid recovery were quite remark- 
able. 

In passing, there can be no doubt that early 
laparotomy is often justifiable as a means of 
diagnosis in obscure abdominal trouble. The 
risk is slight as compared to an operation on a 
moribund patient. 

INTERNAL PALPATION jncludes instrumental! 
methods of examination. Thus exploration 
per rectum, either by digit or rectal sound, will 
assist in the discovery of bowel concretions, 
vesical calculus and enlarged prostate, ete. In 
cases of suspected ascites where the typical un- 
dulations are absent or where the abdominal 
wall is rigid, the trocar and canula will decide 
the question. The urethral sound may enable 
one to differentiate between neoplasm or calculus 
in the bladder of the female, while the sound or 
catheter establishes the presence of calculi in 
the male urethra. 

The probang is used to determine 
the presence of foreign bodies in the 
cesophagus, but a certain amount of 
care and discrimination is necessary in_ its 
manipulation. On the one hand, the probang 
may succeed in passing an irregularly-shaped 
body such as a vertebral bone while, on the other. 
too much pressure on a splintered bone may 
result in laceration of the cesophagus. 

Pulse, temperature, mucous membranes and 
tongue are routine indicators which call for 
little discussion. 

The PULSE yaries considerably in the dog 
according to breed, size, age and disposition on 
a range of 60-120. It is easily accelerated by 
exercise, fear and other external influences. 
Further, it is rare to find a dog whose pulse 
is not normally intermittent or arythmic and it 
follows that, as an indicator, it must be regarded 
with caution. There is no question about the small 
thready pulse of collapse, the full bounding 
pulse of high fever or the acceleration and ir- 
regularity of some heart defects—but_ to 
differentiate the finer changes in such a flexible 
organ as the dog’s heart requires very careful 
and close observation. 

TEMPERATURE is also easily influenced by con- 
ditions, as shown in Hobday’s observations on 
physiological temperatures (Jour. Comp, Path.. 
December, 1896). It is, nevertheless, of con- 
siderable importance in the diagnosis and sub- 
sequent course of disease. 

In a large number of cases one can almost 
diagnose distemper by examination of the tem- 
perature chart over a course of three weeks or 
so. It is characterised by an initial high jump 
followed by a fall with an ensuing typical 
switchback rise and fall. If the temperature 
remains persistently high, in spite of apparent 
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recovery in every other direction, one may 
generally anticipate brain or nervous trouble. 
As the temperature is normally controlled by 
the corpus striatum, the connection is not far to 
seek. Although, in general, a rise of temperature 
suggests inflammation and perhaps pus forma- 
tion at the seat of trouble, a normal temperature 
does not necessarily mean the absence of pus. 
Thus, in chronic metritis of the older bitch, 
there may be no rise or an initial rise quickly 
followed by a fall even to subnormal. When the 
reading falls steadily below normal, the informa- 
tion is definite and usually means danger. 

THE VISIBLE Mucous MEMBRANES also play their 
part as indicators of internal conditions. A pale 
membrane will suggest anzemia or internal 
hemorrhage according to the degree of blanch- 
ing. Yellow colouration is seen in liver derange- 
ment. Pale, dirty membranes may denote dis- 
ease of the kidneys, stomach or bowel, slow pus 
formation, tuberculosis or neoplasms. A _ pale 
cyanotic appearance is an indication of defective 
heart action. An injected membrane with 
petechial markings accompanies septiczemia and 
other forms of poisoning. 

THE TONGUE does not appear to play such an 
important part in veterinary as in human medi- 
cine, although the reason is not obvious unless 
it be that the lower animal does not display such 
a gamut of colourings and furrings as the higher. 
A heavy coating of the tongue is noticed in 
gastric catarrh and many acute febrile affec- 
tions. The brownish coating and necrotic patches 
of canine typhus are characteristic. 

Various authors have classified the tongue 
lesions and it may be that more practical use 
should be made of their observations. 

PAIN in the lower animals remains to this day 
an indefinite quantity and this is one of the few 
instances where the absence of subjective 
phenomena constitutes a definite handicap. Our 
medical confréres have the advantage, but they 
also have their difficulties, especially in regard 
to deep and “ referred pain.” According to the 
late Professor Penberthy—* All painful feel- 
ings which are not manifested by vocal language 
(itself the result of highly elaborated move- 


ment) are indicated by some form of movement 


including tension and restraint on movement.” 
A dog in acute pain will frequently only show 
this by tense muscular spasm, A horse frequently 
will look round and even bite at the painful 
region—a dog seldom. In this connection it may 
be remarked that intestinal inflammation seems 
to cause little pain in the dog as compared with 
the horse. Conditions which, in the human, 
would account for great agony do not cause any 
great manifestation in the dog beyond a worried, 
drawn expression of the face. Tender and pain- 
ful spots and areas will react to palpation and 
digital pressure, but this is quite distinct from 
an active demonstration. 
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Apart from cutaneous and nervous damage 
one must be struck by the fact that internal 
or visceral pain is usually associated with muscle 
both in cause and effect. Ryle has pointed out 
that visceral pain is due to an abnormal increase 
in the tension of the muscular element of the 
wall of the viscus, the increased tension result- 
ing either from contraction or from failure of 
the muscle fibre to relax adequately in the pre- 
sence of increased pressures. 

Again, the skin appreciates touch, tempera- 
ture and traumatic pain, as is physiologically 
essential. The skeletal and visceral muscles 
appreciate position, tension and torsion but are 
practically non-sensitive to cutting and prick- 
ing. A practical illustration of this can be seen 
during any abdominal operation. Say, for 
argument, the anesthesia is incomplete: it will 
be obvious that the cutaneous incision arouses 
the patient while the muscular incision is 
tolerated with indifference. Similarly such 
hollow organs as the stomach, intestine or 
bladder may be handled, incised or punctured 
without any apparent discomfort. Torsion, on 
the other hand, immediately produces a response 
of pain. 

Another example of pricking Versus pressure 
is the intramuscular injection. Any sensation 
of pain is not caused by the insertion of the 
needle, but by the arrival of the fluid in the 
muscle tissue. 

Apart from generalities, there are a few cases 
of peculiar indication of pain which may be used 
in diagnosis. Thus in cesophageal obstruction, 
the subject frequently lifts one or other of the 
forelegs in discomfort. The same dog can 
swallow liquids without difficulty, but a solid 
bolus immediately produces discomfort if not 
pain. 

Sometimes defecation is accompanied by yelps 
of pain and tenesmus. This may indicate 
prostate disease, foreign body or perhaps 
nothing more than anal sac trouble. Not infre- 
quently, I have been tinable to discover any 
lesion at all, and this applies more especially to 
the Chow. 

We are all familiar with that painful condi- 
tion often seen in Pekingese and Dachshunds 
and which is of the nature of a spinal neurosis 
affecting primarily the sensory nerve roots with 
pain and spasm and, secondly, involving the 
motor roots with resultant paralysis. 

Finally, the various lamenesses such as those 
arising from rheumatism, arthritis, injuries, 
foreign bodies and interdigital abscess of the 
foot may, in some measure, be regarded as sub- 
jective symptoms. 

VoMITING.—It is difficult to name any disease 
or illness of the dog which does not include 
vomiting at some time or other during its course. 
It is somewhat paradoxical to say that a dog 
can generally splinter up and eat bones with 
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impunity, while being credited with a stomach 
highly susceptible to irritation. The persistent 
vomiting of gastritis is, of course, a primary 
symptom but there are unlimited cases in which 
its significance is governed by other relative 
signs and circumstances. 

Vomiting is defined as a reflex or involuntary 
spasmodic evacuation of the stomach, in the 
direction of the mouth, caused by stimulation 
(direct or indirect) of the vomition centre in the 
medulla. It occurs with such ease and fre- 
quency in the carnivora, however, that the act 
must be regarded as voluntary in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Physiological vomiting is seen in the bitch for 
the purpose of feeding her offspring at weaning 
time. The voluntary act is shown by some dogs 
who will vomit anything given by force. Medi- 
caments given in capsule form are rejected time 
after time although no irritant action can be 
exerted by the undissolved capsule. Those who 
have observed wolves, when disturbed during a 
meal, state that the animal will run a _ short 
distance and then deliberately stop to vomit 
and defecate before finally taking to flight. This 
can only be interpreted as a considered act in 
the provision of nature to lighten ballast for 
speed. Whether the act is voluntary or in- 
voluntary, the brain and consciousness are in- 
volved. 

A notable exception to this has been brought 
to light by an experiment made by Goltz and 
Sherringham. It is said that “ dog will not eat 
dog "—the only exception Known being that pro- 
duced by starvation during the Polar expedi- 
tions. Goltz, in experimenting on nausea, first 
inhibited the brain of a dog and then introduced 
dog flesh into the stomach. Vomiting was the 
result. This would indicate some natural 
agency ungauged by science—some such agency 
as that of which Aristotle speaks when he says 
that Nature is a force implanted in matter un- 
deliberating though guiding to a rational end 

something which, whether deliberative or 
not, acts as would an intelligent agent selecting 
the best end and reaching it by the most appro- 
priate means. 

Reverting to the practical aspect, it is difficult 
to cover such a wide field in a short space, but 
I have attempted to tabulate some of the com- 
moner etiological factors as follows :— 

(1) Stimulus to vomition centre through 
nervous system as in fright, car and rail- 
way journey or by the action of certain 
drugs such as morphine and apomorphine. 

(2) Specific disease, such as distemper 
and typhus, where again the nervous 
centres may be involved by absorption of 
toxins. 

(3) Other forms of intoxication as in 
abscess formation, purulent metritis and 
uremia. 
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(4) Gastritis and gastro-enteritis due to 
irritants either mechanical, mineral or 
bacterial. 

(5) Foreign bodies, strictures, intussus- 
ception and neoplasms. 

(6) Diurnal vomiting of mucus and bile 
from worms, biliary congestion, improper 
feeding or deficiency of gastric secretions, 

(7) Occasional vomiting in the older 
animal from chronic hepatitis. 

(S) Accumulation of food from dilatation 
of the stomach and hour-glass stomach. 

CONSTIPATION and DIARRHGA are, like the poor, 
with us always. So also is castor oil, but I 
do not propose to take much of your time in this 
direction beyond the deprecation of wholesale 
and indiscriminate use of cathartics, advertised 
quack remedies and the generally accepted lay 
idea that a dog should be periodically dosed. 
Times without number our difficulties of diag- 
nosis are increased and the true symptoms 
masked by the fact that the owner has already 
nauseated the patient with castor oil. Castor 
oil has its uses, but its action is mainly by irri- 
tation rather than lubrication of the intestinal 
tract—and one must consider the after-effects 
in that the evacuation of the bowel contents is 
always followed by a reactionary paralysis of 
the muscular wall of the intestine with inhibition 
of normal function. 

Under present-day conditions, a dog is fre- 
quently kept like any other article of the modern 
fashion craze and is condemned to an unnatural 
and irregular life in a flat or hotel. The unfor- 
tunate animal is greased and oiled, from time 
to time, like the car—and it is quite obvious that 
such regular stimulation of peristalsis is just 
aus harmful as the habitual use of stimulants 
generally. 

As already stated, there is little need to 
labour the point of constipation as a symptom. 
That ground has been covered by our preliminary 
examination, palpation and details of history. 
On the other hand, and apart from definite ob- 
struction of the bowel, we must take into con- 
sideration other simple causes of atony of the 
intestine. A few such simple causes may be 
quoted, namely :— 

(1) Irregular and faulty diet. 

(2) Stagnant liver and insufficiency of 
normal secretions. 

(3) Irregularity, or lack, of exercise in 
such essentially clean dogs as Chows. 

(4) Local painful conditions such as sup 
purating anal sacs, prostate disease, mus- 
cular rheumatism and nervous disorders. 

DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY cannot be dismissed 
so casually; in fact, personally I regard these 
symptoms as amongst the most intractable in 
the case book. They may represent intestinal 
catarrh, chills, irritants, specific diseases, para- 
sites, new growths, disorganisation of the 
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splanchnic nerves, deficient secretions and so on, 
ad infinitum. ; 

The LABORATORY at this stage will, probably, 
save the clinician loss of time in supplying exact 
information on such points as :— 


(1) Examination of feces for parasitic 


eggs, coccidia and pathological products. 
(2) Examination of urine, 
(3) Detection of poisons. 
(4) Examination of blood. 

These are small matters compared with the 
enormous scope of the laboratory in general bac- 
teriological research, biological and biochemical 
tests and the production of sera, vaccines, etc. 

According to Malkmus (Clinical Diagnostics), 
the importance of symptoms depends’ very 
largely upon the conditions under which they 
appear. Thus rapid respiratory movements may 
be due to disease of the respiratory apparatus 
or to some other affection. They invariably 
occur after bodily exertion, during high tempera- 
tures, pregnancy and fright. They are to be 
observed in many abdominal affections and in 
septic intoxication—but in all these cases, the 
respiratory apparatus may be sound. In this 
connection, it is to be noted that there are com- 
paratively few symptoms which point with cer- 
tainty to an affection of a definite organ and 
fewer still enable us to recognise the character 
of the disease. 

On the other hand, a definite train of symp- 
toms, regarded as a whole, must lead to some 
definite conclusion. Again, Musser in his treatise 
on Medical Diagnosis states that diagnosis is 
not made to give the disease a name alone but 
to enable one to treat it—the practical result of 
diagnosis is the ability to remove or prevent 
the occurrence of the morbid processes or to 
initigate the effects by rational treatment, 

Further, diagnosis should include not merely 
the recognition of a disease but also a determina- 
tion of the health value of the patient. Not 
only should the presence of the malady be estab- 
lished but the functional condition of all the 
organs should also be investigated in order that 
a rational treatment and a rational prognosis 
may be given. 


Discussion 

Mr. C. Masson, who opened the discussion, 
said: | would like first of all to congratuiate 
Mr. Stainton on the choice of his subject, which 
is not hackneyed, but which, nevertheless, is of 
the greatest importance to all of us in canine 
practice. Moreover, whether we practise in town 
or country, we all meet with a good deal of 
‘anine work, therefore his paper is of vital 
interest to us all. 

In approaching the subject of diagnosis we have 
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to ask ourselves the question “ how is a diagnosis 
carried out?” and in reply, it may be said to be 
a complex and not an easy process. 

The evidence we want to get we obtain from 
three main sources. Firstly, we ask the owner 
what he has noticed wrong with the dog—whether 
it has evinced any pain, thirst or vomiting, what 
is the state of the bowels (whether constipated 
or relaxed), and for any other evidence he may 
care to throw on the case; secondly, we enquire 
as to the length of time the symptoms have been 
in evidence, and the order in which they have 
made their appearance, and thirdly, we examine 
the patient, laying particular stress on the part 
of the body to which the foregoing evidence has 
led our thoughts, not forgetting to examine the 
other systems as well, even though no evidence 
has been given to lead one to suspect them. 

In many cases it is quite impossible to form a 
correct diagnosis without considering the facts 
obtained from all three sources, though in other 
cases it is possible to form a correct diagnosis 
from a physical examination alone. 

People often say “ what a clever man a veterin- 
ary surgeon must be to be able to diagnose disease, 
especially as his patient cannot tellhimanything,” 
but the human doctor retorts “ but your patient 
does not tell lies”; nevertheless, I think I have 
met cases where dogs, though they did not actually 
tell lies, have certainly led one off the scent, 
though whether or not they have done so wilfully 
I leave to your own imagination. 

In all cases one should make a physical exam- 
ination before arriving at a diagnosis. I may 
give an illustration of the necessity for this which 
occurred a few nights ago—an example of a case 
in which, if | had relied solely on the symptoms 
given to me over the telephone, | might have been 
led into a very serious error in diagnosis. 

A lady rang up late at night, saying that her 
little Peke was in great pain, screaming when- 
ever she touched the abdomen, which was very 
tense, and that she thought the Peke had 
swallowed something. « The case was twenty 
miles away on Dartmoor, and I felt very tempted 
to tell her to give the dog a dose of castor oil 
and that 1 would see it in the morning. On visit- 
ing the case, instead of finding abdominal trouble 
I found a typical case of pachymeningitis or 
spinal neurosis. Consider what the result might 
have been had I advised her to do what was 
uppermost in my mind. 

Another instance showing the necessity for the 
carrying out of a complete physical examination 
was as follows. 

A veterinary surgeon had, for over six months, 
been attending a Cairn terrier for a most dis- 
tressing cough, which he attributed to respiratory 
trouble, and advised the client that the dog would 
not lose the cough till the summer. The summer 
almost passed and the cough was as bad as ever. 
Physical examination revealed a bone lodged in 
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the oesophagus just inside the chest. The diag- 
nosis was later confirmed by an X-ray examination. 

A physical examination embraces all that is 
apparent to the sight, touch, hearing, and smell, 
and one must use all four senses in carrying it 
out. 

Referring to Mr. Stainton’s paper, he quotes a 
statement that “the practitioner of to-day is 
losing his power of clinical diagnosis ” and in 
some respects I think this is true, for some of 
the older members of our profession have an 
uncanny means of detecting symptoms _ that 
younger members might miss. This may be only 
the result of years of experience, but I am in- 
clined to think it indicates the acquirement of 
what may be termed almost an additional sense. 

I agree with Mr. Stainton that the need for 
clinical observation and interpretation of physi- 
cal manifestations is as important to-day as ever, 
in spite of laboratory and other aids. Take, as 
an example, nephritis or even diabetes. How 
often one has a chemical examination carried out 
with negative results as to albumen and sugar, 
yet on autopsy extensive disease of the kidneys 
or pancreas may be found. 

Concerning inspection—or symptoms diag- 
nosed by sight——Mr. Stainton refers to the normal 
variations of the abdomen due to food, preg- 
nancy, etc., which we all appreciate, so I will 
not enlarge on them. 

With regard to palpaltion—or symptoms due to 
touch—-here I agree with Mr. Stainton that 
thorough palpation is very necessary in canine 
practice, and, as the essayist says, “the dog is 
a very easy subject to palpate”; but one very 
frequently meets with patients so obese that no- 
thing can be palpated at all, and one may miss 
a case of dropsy of the womb or septic metritis 
in its early stages, from obesity alone, Also, as 
Mr. Stainton observes, “some patients defy 
accurate diagnosis by muscular contraction of 
the abdominal muscles, or because of nervousness 
or temper.” 

What a common disease pseudocyesis or false 
pregnancy is becoming, and in my opinion this 
disease also varies considerably in the symptoms 
shown. In my opinion, the womb is not always 
enlarged in this disease, at all events in the early 
stages. All one may notice is that the bitch 
makes her nest by scraping up the cushions or 
rugs: there may be very little distension of the 
abdomen and often no sign of enlargement of the 
mammary glands or lactation—only symptoms of 
lassitude and unwillingness to go for a walk or 
leave the nest. 

When palpating the abdomen one_ should 
examine well into the pelvis both from the inlet 
and per rectum, as otherwise one may miss vesi- 
cular calculi and growths’ surrounding the 
rectum. 

A case comes to my memory here of a piece 
of slate lodged above the rectum and which was 
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missed each time the finger was inserted, but 
later revealed by X-ray. One might say “ this 
was carelessness,” but I assure you that it was 
not. 

Furthermore, enlargement of the prostate gland 
‘an only be diagnosed by digital exploration. 

I agree with Mr, Stainton that intussusception 
is not so easy to diagnose as text-books would 
lead one to believe, nor is the pain so intense 
as one would expect, especially a practitioner 
accustomed to abdominal cases in horses. 

I was very interested in Mr. Stainton’s two 
cases of ceecitis, and must confess that I have 
never diagnosed the condition, though I have 
met with many cases which I have diagnosed 
as colitis. 

I shall be glad if Mr. Stainton will tell me 
to what he attributes the condition one frequently 
meets with in dogs, where they stand with the 
chest down and the hind legs up, for minutes 
on end. 

Tympany is another condition met with, 
especially that commonly termed “ blown-up 
disease of large dogs.” I have never met with 
the condition in small dogs, and would be glad to 
know if Mr. Stainton can throw any light on 
this disease and give us a suitable line of treat- 
ment. I regret to say that all my cases have 
ended fatally. 

Internal palpation is very important when 
occasion demands, whether it be digital examina- 
tion per rectum or the use of the probang or 
other instrument such as the trocar and cannula. 

I consider the probang one of the most im- 
portant instruments in the surgery, and various 
sizes should be kept, together with a mouth gag 
of suitable size. Their use will help one to 
arrive at a definite diagnosis, especially in cases 
of sickness which do not respond to the usual 
line of treatment in a few hours. How often one 
finds that sickness is due to a bone lodged in 
some part of the cesophagus. 

Catheters of various sizes, and a_ urethral 
sound, are also necessary adjuncts to diagnosis. 
Recently I had a case of gravel in a seven-weeks- 
old pup and luckily the smallest catheter just 
fitted. 

Mr. Stainton states that “the tongue, pulse, 
temperature, and mucous membranes call for 
little discussion.” I do not think he means to 
convey that they are unimportant but that we all 
know what to expect. I agree that the speed of 
the pulse conveys little in other than exceptional 
‘ases—as in heart diseases, lymphadenoma and 
nephritis—but I consider the tone of the pulse 
to be most important. In my view, too, the tem- 
perature is most important, and onecan almoststate 
definitely, in cases of diarrhoea with a tempera- 
ture of several days’ standing, that one is dealing 
with a case of intestinal distemper. The con- 
dition of the visible mucous membranes is also 
of much significance. 
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I agree that the condition of the tongue does 
not convey as much information to us as does 
that of the human tongue to the medical practi- 
tioner, but the necrotic patches in canine typhus 
or Stuttgart are pathognomonic. 

Mr. Stainton omits the teeth, which I consider 
important. Erosion of the enamel usually 
(though not always) denoles previous distemper, 
and one may expect weak digestion as a sequel. 

Furring or blackening of the teeth is a sure 
symptom of the presence of blood in the stomach 
or oesophagus, and if there is not a bone in the 
cesophagus, the condition is almost certain to be 
Stuttgart, in its early stages. This furring of the 
teeth is intensified by giving bismuth to the 
patient, but I cannot explain the changes which 
take place in the stomach to bring it about. 

Pain.—1 agree that abdominal pain is an in- 
definite quantity, and the dog does not show it 
in the way one would expect—showing only tense 
muscular spasms, stiffness, and unwillingness to 
move; palpation does not seem to increase the 
symptoms, except maybe in the case of acute 
nephritis—which, by the way, in spite of what 
the text books state, | consider to be a much more 
common condition than 1s generally supposed. 

I am glad Mr. Stainton mentions the condition 
of spinal neurosis or pachymeningitis—a very 
common condition in long-bodied animals, and 
one which, as I have stated previously, may be 
mistaken for an abdominal condition. 

Vomitiny.—Though this is considered to be a 
reflex action, it is also, in my opinion, and in 
that of the essayist, voluntary in many instances. 
Vomiting from irritants, poisons and other causes 
we all know about, so I will not amplify these. 
We have all, especially those who examine at 
dog shows, met with the bugbear of vomiting on 
car journeys, but in my experience this condition 
can be overcome by putting the dog on a course 
of chloretone—one capsule half-an-hour before a 
motor drive and the dog soon overcomes the 
trouble, at least in most cases. 

The brown sickness in the later stages of Stutt- 
gart is absolutely diagnostic, in my opinion. 

Constipation.—Here I entirely agree with Mr. 
Stainton about cathartics, and also entirely dis- 
agree with the periodic dosing of dogs. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery are important, and a 
careful diagnosis as to the cause is necessary— 
whether due to parasites, poisons, distemper or 
other specific diseases. 

In my opinion one of the commonest causes 
of sickness and diarrhoea is hair, due to the dog 
licking at some part of the body; a bunch of 
hair will cause no harm, but one hair may tickle 
the throat, cesophagus or stomach to such an ex- 
tent as to set up violent sickness, and when it 
passes into the intestines it will set up violent 
catarrh due to its sawing action round the con- 
volutions of the intestines. Sand colic is another 
cause of diarrhoea met with in dogs at the sea- 
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side, arising from the practice of permitting dogs 
to carry balls and sticks on the sands. 

With regard to the Laboratory: it is useful to 
us, as Mr. Stainton states, and should always be 
employed in obscure cases, as also should the 
bacteriologist and pathologist in endemics. 

I was surprised that Mr. Stainton did not men- 
tion the use of X-ray as a means of diagnosis. 
Stones (whether intestinal or urinary), and other 
foreign bodies, such as bones and solid rubber 
balls, and growths, all show up in more or less 
degree under the X-ray. 

The dog is quite a good patient for this cless 
of work, especially if a grain of morphia be given 
one hour before the screening or photograph is 
taken, and the fees charged by the radiographer, 
in some districts at least, are very reasonable, 
ranging from 7s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

In closing, | might say that I was a little 
disappointed that Mr. Stainton did not give us 
the benefit of some of his great experience in 
differential diagnosis, for we all know the great 
reputation he holds in Town, 


Major W. Fyrrtu asked for suggestions as to the 
‘ause of the following symptoms exhibited by a 
wire-haired terrier: The dog was four years old, 
could) swallow and _ “retain solid food, and 
appeared to be well except when he swallowed 
fluids, which were immediately vomited. <A pro- 
bang could be passed quite easily. 

Mr. E. C. Bovetrr asked if true Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease occurred in dogs, and if an examination of 
the blood would help in diagnosis. 

Mr. D. R. F. Hopprnorr said he had experienced 
cases in dogs which pathologists confirmed as 
true Hodgkin’s disease, and he had seen one case 
in a pony. In the clinical examination of dogs 
an examination of the lymphatic glands was very 
important. 

Mr. W. B. NELDER remarked that dogs were 
extraordinary animals. They were prone to 
gastritis and constipation. At times they ate any 
sort of rubbish without harm resulting, and at 
other times simple things, such as farinaceous 
food, upset them. 

Major W. Ascorr deprecated the indiscriminate 
use of castor oil, but said that there were cases in 
which it was useful. Hereferred toasmooth-haired 
terrier, which had a necrotic tail-tip after which 
the dog was always runping. The end of the tail 
was removed. Then the trouble began again. 
A second piece was removed and the case 
appeared to be cured, but he wondered how long 
the cure would last. He also mentioned a Scotch 
terrier which had a perpetual thirst and was 
always urinating in its bed. The condition had 
continued for two or three months, but the dog 
appeared otherwise to be in perfect condition. 

Mr. R. H. Smytue observed that he thought 
gastritis in dogs was not as common as one might 
be led to believe. About 50 per cent. of the 
cases diagnosed as gastritis, when examined 
post-mortem showed no gastritis, and he con- 
sidered that some pyloric or intestinal condition 
was the cause in these. He had often seen a 
general thickening of the bowel which reduced 
its lumen to such an extent that a quill would 
not easily enter it. A symptom of this condition 
was continuous attempts at defecation and 
masses of the thickness of a quill were passed. 
Cecal engorgement was common, especially in 
pups. He had seen margarine causing this state 
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animals recovered after operation. 
Bowel lavage was sometimes useful: normal 
saline could be run into the rectum until it 
appeared at the mouth and this also aided diag- 
nosis. Laceration of the esophagus was not 
always fatal: a dog which swallowed a turkey 
bone developed pleurisy and pneumonia; later 
it developed ascites. It was tapped and re- 
covered. Later it died of distemper. 

With regard to the manifestation of pain by 
dogs, he thought if they had pain they showed 
it, ‘althoug sh perhaps not as much as man. Pain 
was show! n following the use of worm medicines 
and arecoline. They also showed pain in neuritis 
and when they had foreign bodies in the rectum. 

Concerning the question of vomiting in preg- 
nancy, he thought at two or three weeks they 
did sometimes vomit, especially in the mornings, 
and he believed the same thing occurred in cats. 
Cats also vomited from trouble in the middle ear. 

Pyloric stricture in old dogs showed itself by 
repeated vomiting after feeding: he had seen 
two or three such cases. They usually recovered. 
He did not know whether the condition was a 
nervous or fibrous change. Acute hepatitis, seen 
in puppies “ off rail,” was indicated by wasting 
and vomiting. In some of these, rupture of the 
liver and death from hemorrhage occurred. 
Ochre-coloured bile and blood were found in the 
abdomen on post-mortem examination. 

Tympany in large dogs was suggestive of 
phosphorus poisoning. He had seen vomiting 
following the ingestion of mushrooms. 

As to nephritis being a cause of vomiting, was 
there in this respect a difference between town 


and the 


and country dogs? In town dogs the condition 
might be more common as a result of their 


environment. 

In regard to the diagnosis of pregnancy, at 
three weeks it was easy but at six weeks it was 
often difficult. 

The use of the X-ray was becoming a habit. 
The X-ray might miss foreign bodies in the 
pylorus: a special light might be required to 
enable their detection, for success depended on 
the use of hard and soft rays and on the skill 


of the radiographer. 

He had seen the heel and elbow position 
assumed by a w hippet, which recovered. There 
was no obvious cause—probably it was of 
nervous origin. 


Finally, our patients might not tell lies, but 


their owners did. 


THE REPLY 


Mr. STAINTON expressed his pleasure at bejng 
present and in reply to the various speakers, said 
that when dogs assumed the position of “ ‘chest 
down, and hind legs up” it was often due to 
nerve trouble of obscure origin, but more often 
to indigestion. 

For some years he had not seen many cases 
of “blown” dogs, but the condition used to be 
common and the cases usually died. It had been 
referred to as “ Great Dane disease,” and most 
of the cases he had seen came from the north. 
The cause was probably a bacterial infection of 
the peritoneum. In the examination of dogs an 
inspection of the teeth was important. With re- 

gard to spinal neurosis and pachymeningitis, the 
first was a common condition; the second was 
due to the formation of bony scales in the dura 
mater. The dog then walked with his hind legs 
in the air. Chloretone was a useful remedy for 
car sickness in dogs. 

He had intentionally omitted reference to the 
use of X-rays: his remarks were intended to 
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cover things which one could discover without 
their aid. X-rays were used frequently as a con- 
firmatory measure and mistakes could be made. 
He thought Major Fyrth’s case might be of ner- 
vous origin and suggested a trial with warm 
fluids. In the case in question it occurred after 
water and not after milk was swallowed. As 
to the occurrence of Hodgkin’s disease, true 
Hodgkin’s disease occurred in dogs. In cases of 
simple lymphadenitis dogs might live for a long 
time, but in Hodgkin’s disease rarely more than 
two years. The simple condition might come to 
a standstill. 

The original wild dog was a scavenger, but 
the domesticated dog was often fed with a wrong 
balance of farinaceous material. 

Major Ascott’s case might be an ordinary case 
of polyuria and “ Iodalbin ” would cure some of 
these cases. 

Mr. Stainton thought that Mr. Smythe was right 
—vomiting might be indicative of many things. 
He did not know the cause of fibrous thickening 
or stenosis of the bowel. In his opinion, pyloric 
stenosis was not very common. He did not 
indulge much in bowel lavage, as he did not 
like the idea of driving fecal matter through the 
mouth. Arecoline caused pain, due to violent 
peristalsis and the irregular movements set up. 
As to neurosis of the tail, it appeared to be an 
acute neuritis. In a mild form it occurred in 
‘whirlers,” but these did not mutilate them- 
selves. Careless docking might lead to the trouble 
owing to nerves becoming involved in the 
cicatrix. There was no cure for self-mutilators. 

The vomiting of pregnancy was less regular 
in its occurrence than in human cases. Vomiting 
and staggering occurred as the result of trouble 
in the ears of cats. He was interested in the 
reference to vomiting following the eating of 
mushrooms. He knew of three kennels in a district 
where a mysterious disease associated with vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea occurred. It always happened at 
the same time of the year, and there were toad- 
stools at the time.- Seventy-five per cent. of old 
dogs had defective kidneys, but he thought they 
did not cause vomiting except when the disease 
was sufficiently severe to cause uremia. 

Mr. Smythe had supported him in the occur- 
rence of cecitis or typhlitis. The obstruction, 
in his own experience, had usually been of the 
nature of odd fecal matter, grass or coils of 
worms. Mr. Smythe’s case of margarine was new 
to him; in future he would class margarine with 
‘astor oil—as better for axles than for intestines. 

In conclusion, he would concur in the opinion 
that many clients misled one intentionally. 











PROPOSED BRITISH HOUSE OF SCIENCE 


Speaking at a dinner in Birmingham of the 
Institute of Chemistry, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the British Association of Chemists, the 
Chemical Society, and the University Chemical 
Society, Mr. Edwin Thompson, M.P.S. (President, 
Society of Chemical Industry), put forward the 
suggestion for the establishment of a British 
House of Science. He said that recently there 
had been opened in Paris the Maison de la Chimie 
—a building which housed all the French Chemi- 
‘al Societies. A chemical house had long been 
needed in this country, but the time had now 
come when we should go one step farther and 
have some scientific headquarters in London. 
Burlington House would be an ideal site for such 
a house of science. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN NORTH 
AFRICA 


HAMILTON KIRK, M.r.c.v.s. 

The publication in The Veterinary Record 
of my previous article on this subject brought 
forth numerous letters from various people all 
of whom expressed their horror and indignation 
that such atrocities should continue to be per- 
petrated. I have been made aware of the exist- 
ence of the Society for Protection of Animals 
in North Africa, which has its headquarters 
ut 105, Jermyn Street, London, and not only 
has a volume of correspondence passed between 
us, but I have been visited by two of the Society’s 
officials. Asa result of these conversations, new 
facts and new cruelties have been revealed 
which, it is believed, would be matters of interest 
to the veterinary profession. I have very defi- 
nite evidence that the S.P.A.N.A. is doing some 
excellent work in a number of towns in Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco, but it does not operate in 
Tangiers, as at that town another British 
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Society has a small depét. <A big difference 
between the operations of these two bodies, how- 
ever, is that S.P.A.N.A. seeks and usually obtains 
the services of qualified veterinary surgeons 
whenever such are to be found. 

In my last article I omitted to mention the 
disgusting method normally adopted in Tangiers 
of getting cattle on board ship. A chain is passed 
around the horns of two beasts at a time, and 
the couple are hoisted by a crane. Their whole 
weight thus hangs upon the horns. This must 
be very terrifying to a cow, if not actually 
painful. (See Fig. 1.) 

The Malta boats have another method of load- 
ing cattle, and that is to drag them by the head 
up a sloping plank. (Fig. 2.) 

More dreadful still is the incredibly cruel 
mmethod by which goats and sheep are hoisted 
from barges to steamships. The Daily Express 
recently described how these barges leave shore 
with the animals packed in so tightly that many 
die. Six slings from a derrick are lowered 
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Fic, 1.—Duplicate hoisting by horns at Tunis, 














Fic, 2.—Hoisting cattle for Malta boat (they are 
slid up the gangway on to the deck without being 
suspended in the air). 
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from steamship to barge, and six goats are seized 
by a leg—fore or hind, whichever is nearer— 
and the leg caught by a loop. The beasts scream 
with fright and in some cases with agony as legs 
break or are dislocated. Similar brutal methods 
are used for unloading, one being to throw the 
animals down a steep, long chute from ship to 
barge, broken legs and other injuries occurring 
as they drop. It seems to me that all this 
misery could be saved by the adoption of large 
crates into which perhaps a dozen goats or two 
or three cattle could be driven, and then be 
hoisted on deck. 

A favourite way with the Moors of disposing 
of unwanted cats, is to throw them over sea 
walls on to the rocks beneath. At Cassaigne in 
Algeria, cats used to be thrown over a very high 
wall on to a narrow ledge of rock—swept by 
the sea about once a month, according to the 
tide. They starved to death down there and, 
of course, often sustained dreadful injuries. 
Being unable to stop this practice, the 
S.P.A.N.A. built a staircase which enabled the 
cats to get back to their owners, and the latter 
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would then take them to the Society for 
destruction. 

The natives generally destroy unwanted dogs 
by hanging them by the neck. Sometimes the 
dogs were battered on their heads, as they hung, 
until insensible and then flung in a heap. At a 


certain town in Algeria this had been going on 


for 17 years until S.P.A.N.A. efforts resulted 
in a veterinary surgeon being employed to 


destroy the dogs, in 1925, and 1,000 dogs were 
humanely destroyed by him during the year. 

We, in London, are accustomed to being called 
by the police to cases of sore backs seized in 
the streets, but we never see cases such as are 
found every day in Morocco and elsewhere. 
Fig. 3 depicts a poor emaciated mule which 
when “* seized”? had just drawn a loaded cart 
for 15 miles. When its harness was removed 
it was found to have a huge suppurating sore 
on the withers, deep to the bone. 

Such cases of fistulous withers are pitifully 
common in N. Africa, and arise in consequence 
of the saddle being perched always on top of 
the withers, aggravated by terrific loads, badly 
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balanced, and further from the non-removal of 
harness for days or weeks on end. Fig. 4 shows 
the extent of the injury, which had been ren- 
dered incredibly severe through having been 
eaten away by hundreds of maggots. It was 
treated by a French military veterinary officer 
who gave it a week to live. However, it re- 
covered after two months of careful treatment. 
How the saddles are applied, and the kind of 
loads imposed, are well depicted in Fig. 5. 

An endeavour is now being made to induce 
authorities in various towns to enforce the re- 
moval of pack saddles at night from donkeys 
and mules, as it is not uncommon for these poor 
beasts to have their loads left on all night. 

S.P.A.N.A, officials found a donkey which had 
suffered for 14 days with a prolapsed rectum. 
Nothing had been done for it, and work was 
never interrupted. The animal was covered all 
over with bed sores as it had been, towards the 
end, unable to stand for more than a few 
minutes. (Fig. 6.) 








Fic, 5,—A vegetable cart outside the market. 
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Fic. 7.—Mule under treatment for inverted 
rectum. Home-made apparatus for preventing 
straining after stitch has been placed, 
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A similar case in a mule was treated by the 
application of a home-made apparatus, as shown 
in Fig. 7, which by being strapped tightly 
around the abdomen, prevented the animal from 
straining and breaking the sutures which had 
been inserted across the anal ring. Recovery was 
effected by this means, 

If a horse does not eat no attempt is made 
to ascertain the cause, but a routine treatment 
is carried out by the Arabs which consists of 
firing the flanks, abdominal surface, and the 
the face simultaneously. They seem 
to “ fire * an animal for any complaint and have 
no compunction in performing this on all four 
legs at once. When an animal's respiration is 
difficult, from which we might easily 
guess, the Arab’s remedy is to slit each nostril 
for about two inches, as he believes this renders 
breathing much easier. Food scarce, or 
rather, so begrudged to the animals, that in- 
stances of intense emaciation such as are shown 
in Figs. 8S and 9 are everywhere in evidence, 
Yet work is exacted relentlessly and under the 
worst conditions. 
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Reverting to the use of goading instruments 
to force donkeys and came!s to Keep up their 
pace, I should remind readers that these 
generally take the form of a nail inserted in the 
end of a stick. Careful scrutiny of Fig. 10 will 
show that each donkey has a sore patch on the 
near side of the neck, and that each rider carries 
his spiked stick. The sores are kept open per- 
petually by prodding and, of course, are covered 
by flies and often by maggots. 

These instances of cruelty are but a very few 
of the number known to me, and yet I have a 
conviction that the average Arab harbours no 
malice in his heart against animals. I believe 
that it arises solely from his ignorance, or from 
the fact that he has never given the matter a 
single thought. Certainly he would have been 
brought up from boyhood to witness nothing 
else, and until somebody points out his folly, 
he is unaware that he is sinning. It has been 
argued that if the Arabs treat their women as 
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badly as they do, they are unlikely to treat their 
animals any better. 

They only need education in kindness. to 
animals, plus some pecuniary help, for they are 
exceedingly poor and when their animals cannot 
work, they have no means of replacing the sick 
ones. Thus there is a truly immense field out 
there for the activities of “ protection ” societies, 
the subscribers to which should not discriminate 
as to whether an animal is being down-trodden 
in one part of the world, or the other. The true 
lover of animals will devote his charitable money 
where it is most intensely needed. 

No greater need has ever come to my know- 
ledge in the cause of humanity, than that which 
exists along the coast of North Africa, 
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THE COLONIAL VETERINARY 
SERVICES: THE NEED TO 
IMPLEMENT THE TERMS OF 
THE LOVAT REPORT, 1929 


HE late Professor Laveran used to begin his 
lectures at the Pasteur Institute with a 
simple statement—as is the wont of great men 
—that malaria is the most common disease in 
the world. This sounded strange to the ears 
of a British listener, but further insight into 
the prevalence of world diseases convinced him 
that it could be accepted easily as a general 
truth. And, in any event, Professor Laveran 
ought to know, for it was he who as a young man 
in the French colonies had discovered the para- 
site of malaria in the blood of infected people. 
With almost equal truth it might said that 
piroplasmosis is the most common cattle disease 
in the world. At any rate, so universally are 
cattle infected with piroplasms in almost all 
countries except the cooler countries (and “ red- 
water ” is by no means a rare disease in many 
of them) that we would be probably not far 
wrong in saying that most of the cattle of the 
world habour these parasites. Some of the 
most seriously affected countries are within our 
British Empire. In India, where there are over 
a hundred and fifty million cattle, we 
are assured that there is probably — not 
2 single indigenous beast that is not 
infected. In whole of Africa the 
position is much the same. It was in the 
United States of America that the classical re- 
searches into the etiology and transmission of 
the Babesia group of piroplasms were carried 
out by Smith and Kilborne; their famous mono- 
graph was published in 1893. The other famous 
group, namely, the Theileria group, perpetuates 





deservedly the name of the most distin- 
guished veterinary investigator, happily 


whose long 
mainly of 


still with us, the fruit of 
labours has been the cause 


South Africa becoming established as a stock- 


raising country. Great advances have been 
made in our knowledge upon this latter group 
within the last twenty years, and many of our 
early conceptions have had to be revised con- 
siderably. Our newer Knowledge has also com- 
pelled us to take stock anew of the drastic 
methods of control that were enforced in coun- 
tries affected with the dreaded East Coast fever. 
The points of view which Mr. Purvis puts for- 
ward in the letter which we publish in this issue 
need therefore to be taken, we are assured, 
seriously into consideration by the proper autho- 
rities. 
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This last statement compels us to open up a 
question which must have been most disturbing 
to members of our profession in the dominions 
und the colonies for some time, namely, as to 
who are now the proper authorities to be 
approached in regard to embarking upon large- 
scale enquiries of the kind contemplated. We 
understand that some years ago Sir Arnold 
Theiler) proposed to the Empire Marketing 
Board a scheme of research into this very pro- 
blem, to be carried out preferably in Kenya out 
of central funds—for no single colony was likely 
to be able to bear the whole expense of the en- 
quiry. Afterwards we had the Report (the Lovat 
Report), published in 1929, of the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to enquire into the Colonial Veterinary 
Service. This short report is one of the most 
valuable that has appeared in recent years, both 
in regard to the grasp of the problems they had 
to investigate that was displayed by its 
members (as adjudged by practical * men on the 
spot’) and the thoroughly sensible conclusions 
and recommendations that were drawn. The 
plans were outlined for dealing comprehensively 
with Empire research problems, of the kind that 
we have been discussing, by the establishment of a 
headquarters research and teaching institute in 
England and of a “ feeder” station in East 
Africa. Nothing has come of these proposals. 
The proposal that an Adviser on Animal Health 
should be appointed to the Colonial Office was, 
however, acted upon, and no better appointment 
could possibly have been made than that of our 
late colleague, Mr. R. Kk. Montgomery. No 
successor has been appointed since his regretted 
death in 1932, and so we would ask now who 
it is that tenders advice to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies upon veterinary matters 
in the non-self-governing dependencies, and par- 
ticularly who it is that deals with the selection 
of recruits to the veterinary services in these 
dependencies. We are glad that the system of 
colonial veterinary scholarships recommended 
was also commenced; this system demands 
prosecution to the utmost if the dependencies 
are to obtain men of the calibre they need to 
grasp the difficult but yet alluring problems of 
tropical veterinary science, 7 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
fully realised the issues that are at stake and fall 
Within its purview by instituting a Diploma of 
Tropical Veterinary Science, and it is to be 
hoped that courses for this Diploma will be 
taken up assiduously by the veterinary colleges. 
It must be remembered that for several years 
before the Great War, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
while he was Principal and Professor of Patho- 
logy at the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
with no recompense to himself, gave twice 
yearly his famous post-graduate courses, in 


(Continued at foot of col. 1, page 262.) 
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Clinical Communications 


WHISTLING HEARTS 


F. T. HARVEY, F.R.Cc.Vv.s. 
St. COoLuMB. 


In August last an aged horse came under 
observation as being unable to perform his 
usual work. Inspection revealed filling of the 
hind legs, some cedema under the belly, wasting 
and stiffness. Auscultation at once indicated 
the existence of something unusual in the chest. 
A loud whistle could be heard over quite a large 
area, It was associated with the heart rhythm 
and definitely diastolic in time. I had never 


heard anything like it proceeding from the 
heart. The sound never varied perceptibly up 


to the time of slaughter two months later. The 
cedema, however, increased and the animal was 
little inclined to move about, 

The post-mortem was disappointing. There 
Was no obvious change in the valves, and dila- 
tion was absent. The heart muscle was pale. 
The actual cause of the whistle remains a 
mystery. Cardiologists, I believe, are generally 
agreed that a murmur systolic in time may have 
a functional origin, but that a diastolic one is 
always associated with some structural change 
in the heart itself. <A distinet whistle is cer- 
tainly rare. 

Interest in the above case was revived recently 
on reading of a case of “ whistling heart ” 
which determined the suicide of a man near 
Exeter: the noise drove the man to distraction. 
IDDr, Glen, in his evidence, stated : “* The noise had 
been present for two years, It was associated with 
the heart rhythm. It was difficult to understand. 
The man was examined by most members of 
the hospital staff and X-rayed, but they could 
not find any reason for the condition. Shown 
at a medical meeting, no decision Was come io 
by the members.” 


* Kk se 3: Bes Fi 


POISONING BY SUGAR BEET IN 
CATTLE 


E. G. CONISBEE, M.R.c.v.Ss. 
KIMBOLTON 
The subjects of this note were the members 
of a milking herd of about a dozen cows. 
Assistance was sought one evening in early 
October last. 
which tropical veterinary pathology bulked 


very largely, and it was the authoritative teach- 
ing of these courses that was to a large extent 
the means of providing technically competent 
veterinarians to deal with the huge problems of 
animal disease within our far-flung Empire. 
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The history vouchsafed was that they had 
broken from pasture the previous night to get 
at a heap of sugar beet roots that were being 
harvested. The milk yield was down somewhat 
in the morning and still lower in the evening, 
When, in addition, one cow was down and un- 
able to rise in the field. These animals had been 
fed at pasture for some days with the tops and 
leaves of the roots that were being gathered. 

Symptoms.—When seen, the worst case was 
down, her abdomen was distended, freces were 
fluid in consistence; the pulse was soft, and the 
body surface rather cold to the touch. In 
addition, the cow had a dejected appearance 
which, with the remainder of the symptoms, 
somewhat suggested that she would soon become 
comatose. 

Of the rest of the cows when seen in the field 
by lamp light, the majority appeared to be 
somewhat distended; most or all showed 
diarrhoea, and some of them were rather dull. 

Treatment.—About half of them were treated 
with antizymotics, including formalin and sodii 
bicarb. and the two worst cases were also given 
stimulants per os and strychnine hypodermi- 
cally. The cow that was down was punctured 
in the left flank to release a quantity of very 
fluid material carrying small portions of the 
root with it from the rumen. She managed to 
rise during the drainage process and reached 
the buildings during the night. 

The next morning the majority of the cows 
were still diarrheic and some of them looking 
very empty. Two of them required further 
stimulant treatment and one of these, the cow 
that had been punctured, died the following 
night. The rest made satisfactory recoveries in 
a short time. 





HUNTER AND THOROUGHBRED SHOW 

The Earl Fortescue, presiding at a Council 
meeting of the Hunters’ Improvement Society, 
stated that H.R.H. The Prince of Wales would 
honour the coming Hunter and Thoroughbred 
Show on March 19th to 21st,, at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London, by being present on the 
Wednesday, March 20th, at 3 o’clock, and would 
present H.M. The King’s Challenge Cup to the 
owner of the champion thoroughbred stallion. It 
is gratifying to note an increased entry for every 
section of the Show, 332 entries having been 
received as compared with 222 last year. One 
hundred and ten thoroughbred stallions will be 
competing for the King’s Premiums as compared 
with 80 last year; 112 entries have been received 
for the Young Stock Classes against 86 in 1934, 
while in the Riding Classes the entry total is 
110 as against 58. The class for Ladies’ Hunters 
to be ridden side saddle has proved very popular, 
with 29 entries. 

It was also announced that the Annual General 
Meeting of members would be held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall on Wednesday, March 20th, at 
12.30 p.m., when H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 
will be elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year. As President-elect (i.e., President 
in 1936) the Council decided to nominate Lord 
Middleton. 
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| Allergy and Allergie Skin Reactions in the Dog. 

Pomeroy, B. S. (1934.) Cornell Vet. 24. 4. 

pp. 335-356. (2 tables. 36 refs.) | 

Eczema is becoming the most important skin 
disease of dogs. It is no longer considered a 
disease entity, but rather a dermic reaction to 
either an endogenous or an exogenous irritant, 
or a combination of both. 

Of 15,878 dogs examined from 1923-33 at 
the New York State Veterinary College, 2,479 
were cases with skin disorders, 42 per cent. of 
which were of unknown origin and classed as 
eczema or dermatitis. 

The author’s investigations related to the 
possibility of (1) allergy playing any etiological 
role in eczema of the dog and (2) clinical tests 
for allergy having any application in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of some of the skin dis- 
orders in the dog. 

He briefly reviews various authorities’ views 
upon the cause of eczema, and also previous 
experiments relating to allergy. 

According to Coea, the application of clinical 
tests depends largely on the part of the skin 
in which hypersensitivity is localised (epider- 
mis, superficial derma or deep derma), as Many 
types of this sensitiveness are due to cell-fixed 
antibodies (reagins). 

The various tests for human (atopic) eczema 
are detailed. 

No antibodies have been demonstrated in 
* contact or industrial dermatitis,” and only ; 
contact test upon the uninjured surface of the 
skin is applicable for these conditions in man. 

The author tested 76 dogs by intradermal in- 
jection of various food extracts in full strength 
and 1/10 dilution. The extracts which produced 
most marked cutaneous reactions were wheat, 
salmon, afalfa and rice. Other extracts used 
were barley, corn meal, white potatoes, soya 
bean, beef, horse meat, pork and lamb. 

The local passive transfer test of Prausnitz- 
Kustner as modified by Walzer, was tried on 
the sera from eight reacting dogs, and in the 
majority of cases, antibodies could be demon- 
strated. 

In tests upon two dogs, an attempt actively 
to sensitise the skin to a salmon antigen 
yielded a considerable variation in individual 
response, 

Feeding trials on five dogs are outlined, and 
in only one case were any allergic symptoms 
produced, 

Positive skin tests occurred in about 380° per 
cent, of normal individuals. 

These positive skin tests were higher with 
the undiluted extracts than with the 1/10 
dilutions. 

The author considers that all skin tests in the 
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dog should be substantiated by feeding trials, 
unless further work should prove their value, 

cc We wes 
|X-ray Therapy of Skin Diseases of Dogs and 
Cats. Pommer, A. (1934.) Wien. lierdrztl. 
Mschr, Vol, 21.) 


Part 111.—The Biological Action of X-rays on 
the Skin of Dogs. pp. 169-175. 

The reaction of the skin to X-rays can be 
Classified under early, chief and late types. 
The early reaction occurs a short time after 
irradiation, lasts for one or two days and 
usually clears up spontaneously. Locally there 
is erythema of unpigmented skin, which may 
swell to some degree, and in some cases there 
is a general reaction manifested by sickness and 
vomition, 

The chief reaction, or specific Réntgen re- 
action, is observed in the skin a few days or 
even up to three weeks after irradiation. Four 
degrees are recognised: (1) The sub-erythema- 
tous effect is manifested by the falling out of 
hair, which occurs earlier from unpigmented 
than from pigmented skin. Bare skin becomes 
tanned. <A return to normal follows this type 
in four or five weeks. (2) The simple erythema- 
tous effect appears after a latent period of two 
or three weeks as a dermatitis accompanied 
by depigmentation and alopecia with a return 
to normal in six to eight weeks. The third and 
fourth effects constitute the true X-ray injuries. 
(3) The third degree reaction, the bullous 
exanthema, takes the form of a very painful 
dermatitis with vesicle formation, the vesicle 
drying up and healing by epithelial repair. (4) 
The fourth degree of injury is the ROéntgen-ray 
ulcer, of which no case from dogs or cats under 
treatment has been recorded. In man loss of 
tissue or even of limbs occurs. 

Late reactions do not appear for a long time 
after the cessation of treatment and are really 
after-effects of the chief reaction. They take 
the form of continued depigmentation lasting 
over one or more changes of coat and usually 
disappear spontaneously. Sometimes there is 
aun increased pigmentation, a deepening of 
colour, on irradiated areas. . 

Another type of lesion, chronic indurated 
«wdema, has been observed in two fat dogs some 
months after treatment, in which several re- 
actions of the first degree had occurred, In one 
dog the cedema cleared up in seven weeks and 
in the other the skin was still slightly abnormal 
after five months. 

Precautions to avoid these injuries are out- 
lined. 

Part 1V.—Technique, Apparatus and Tubes. 
pp. 295-802. 

Part’ V.—Filtration and Irradiation. — pp. 
428-433. 
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These parts are more or less highly technical 
and deal with the systematies of the entire 
therapeutic X-ray apparatus, the choice of Rént- 
gen tubes, the fixation and protection of dogs 
and cats and the dosage of X-rays, including 
methods of filtering out soft rays and of treating 
different parts of the body. 

The apparatus in use by the author in the 
X-ray department of the Medical Clinic of Vienna 
Veterinary College is a product of the Siemens 
firm and includes in the one unit apparatus both 
for diagnosis and therapy [a diagnostic X-ray 


outfit cannot be used for therapy and _ vice 
versa], the circuits for each function being 
separate and selectable by a switch. The 


(‘oolidge tube is the best for therapy. 


Dogs and cats are held by a_multi-strap 
harness in the desired position on a wooden 


table, and heavy rubber, containing a proportion 
of lead, serves to form protective shields of 
convenient size for defining the area to be 
treated. Lead-rubber aprons, gloves, ete., are 
ulso used by the personnel, 

Soft X-rays, those of longer wave-length 
emitted by Réntgen tubes, are injurious to the 
surface of the body and have to be screened off : 
this is done by a dise filter made of aluminium, 
zine or copper, but the proportion of soft to hard 


X-rays can be modified for superficial or deep 
therapy by the use of graded filters. 
J. E. 


* Bs BG Bx ye 


|Use of the Stomach Tube in Dog and Cat 
Practice. Hornina, J. G. (1934.) Vel. J. 90. 
11. pp. 462-465. (3 figs.)| 
The author describes his technique in passing 
the stomach tube in dogs and cats. Fractious 
animals are best left alone. He emphasises the 
necessity of having a set of these tubes, and 
details their sizes. Precautions are mentioned 
to ensure that the tube has not entered the 
trachea, Two of the figures illustrate restraint 
of the patient and the apparatus in use. ' 
te we 


bd 


the Dog. 
Bull. Acad. 


Plastie Linitis in 
SAILLARD. (1934.) 
pp. 339-344. 


[A Case of 
(Trans. title.) 
vet. France. 7. 7. 
Subject.—An_ Irish setter aged 74 
History.—In July, 1933, it was treated for 

arthritis of the left stifle and a minor indisposi- 

tion including vemiting, capricious appetite and 
slight fever (39° to 39°5°). In October gastro- 
intestinal symptoms became predominant. By 
the end of December the animal was much worse 

(temperature kept at 405°, with constant 

diarrhea, inappetence and asthenia, and_ in- 

crease of lameness. With medication tempera- 
ture was lowered but always an evening rise of 


4 years, 
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about 1 y vonits 
were followed by nausea. By January radio- 
scopic examination was made with indefinite 
findings: no foreign bodies, a large liver, the 
evacuation of the stomach appeared slow. 

At the end of the month the animal was ad- 
mitted to the clinic of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, being very weak, thin and sluggish. 

Examination.—This, together with the radio- 
logical findings suggested a stomach lesion. 
Pyloric stenosis was suspected. Various emetics 
were ineffective and a gastric sound yielded 


occurred, and frequent glairy 


nothing. A baryta feed remained in large part 
in the stomach for two days, only entering 
about 15 ems. of the duodenum, 


The stomach was now emptied by means of a 
suction apparatus and lavage was natural by 
offering plenty of alkaline water for two days. 
Two suctions failed to remove all the baryta 
feed given eleven days before, but several pieces 
of very putrid meat were recovered. VPalpation 
how revealed a hard mass diagnosed as a 
mesenteric adenopathy and called for a laparo- 
tomy. This showed a gross thickening of the 
pyloric portion of the stomach—ceither a neo- 
plasm or an enveloping sclerosis. Both condi- 
tions being inoperable, the patient was killed by 
the anesthetic. 

Autopsy.—Only the gastric lesions are de- 
tailed. The organ still contained about $§ litre 
of sour glairy content, incorporating decomposed 
food débris. 

The thickening of the wall of the stomach 
commenced about the middle of the organ and in- 
creased towards the pylorus, being confined to the 
musculature, which was 7 min. at the latter point 
and then quickly regaining normality after join- 
ing the duodenum. The mucous membrane was ad- 
herent and without folds in the diseased portion, 


but showed whitish salient granulations. The 
remainder of the lining showed ulceration. The 


muscularis mucose was thin or replaced by 
round cells in the diseased part. 

The sub-mucous coat was thickened and rich 
in cellular elements and scarcely differentiated 
collagen fibres. In the muscles, bundles of 
fibres were split up by pockets of inflammatory 
cells and degenerated by the pressure. No poly- 
nuclear cells were found. 

The author describes the variation of the case 
from a similar condition in man and also from 
unother case in a dog reported in 1895. by 
Lienaux. He cannot class his as a true cancer 
of the stomach. 

In his summing up of the symptoms he iinks 
up the diarrhoea with the mechanical and chemi- 
cal deficiency of the stomach. <At the end, 
vomiting was rare although the stomach was 
very distended (the organ has little power in 
vomition, and its thickening hindered the action 
of the diaphragm, ete.). 

C. VV. W. 
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|The Flow and Composition of Lymph in Rela- 
tion to the Formation of (kdema. Weecu, A. A., 
GOETTSCH, E., and REEvEs, E. B. (1934.) J. 
Exp. Med. 60. 1. 63-84. (15 refs.)| 


The authors have studied the rate of thow and 
the composition of lymph obtained from the legs 
of a series of dogs. In normal animals, it was 
found that during periods of complete physical 
inactivity the lymph flow ceases and the capillary 
filtrate accumulates in the interstitial spaces, 
On movement, the pumping action of the lym- 
phatic valves is stimulated and there is an initial 
rapid flow of lymph through the lymphatics. 
The rate of flow declines as the interstitial 
spaces become emptied, until finally, the rate be- 
comes constant, corresponding to the rate at 
Which new lymph is being produced. In dogs in 
Which cedema has been produced artificially the 
same picture is seen, except that on movement 
the initial rapid flow is maintained for a longer 
time than in the normal animal, owing to the 
fact that the interstitial spaces contain more 
fluid. Lymph from normal dogs always contains 
protein, whereas lymph from cedematous dogs 
contains much less protein. When the protein 
of the plasma decreases the protein of the lymph 
is also lowered, J. A. N, 


ste ste 
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[Observations on the Instinctive Craving of 
Domestic Animals for Inorganic Material, to- 
gether with a Biological and Physiological 
Explanation of the Phenocmenon, WEISCHER. 
(1934.) Berl. tierdrztl, Wschr. 50. 289-292.) 
In order to understand the factors at work in 

cases of depraved appetite, it is necessary to 

study the significance of the individual materials 
which go to make up the diet. It would appear 
that in this connection mineral metabolism plays 
the most important part. The essential consti- 
tuents of a diet fall mainly into two groups— 
those which form acids and those which form 
bases. These groups must be balanced in the 
animal body and in order to maintain health and 
prevent acidosis the bases should be in excess 
in the diet. The salts formed on the neutralisa- 
tion of the acids by the bases are excreted by 
the kidneys, skin and intestine. In the body 


fluids the proportions of acids, bases and salts: 


present in solution are kept fairly constant so 
that the necessary pH can be maintained. In 
this respect salts that can act as buffers play 
a particularly important part. If, however, these 
are lacking then the pH is only kept constant 
by calling upon the appropriate store of reserve 
materials. But not only must both groups (acids 
und bases) be present in optimum concentration ; 
the individual elements of each group should 
also be present in correct proportions, e.g., the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio must be correctly 
inaintained. Provided that the diet which an 
animal is receiving can furnish the requisite 
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Inaterials, health is maintained, but if the diet 
is deficient in substance of one or other of the 
two groups the reserve materials are called 
upon and may become exhausted when disease 
appears. The first symptom that something is 
amiss is often the development of a depraved 
appetite on the part of the animal. 

In carnivora, the formation of acids is almost 
permanently in excess of that of bases, so that 
acidosis occurs unless steps are taken to ensure 
their neutralisation. This is normally aeccom- 
plished by ammonia, which is a product of pro- 
tein metabolism. When the diet is deficient in 
proteins, the requisite ammonia will not be 
forthcoming, so to supply this deficiency the 
animal develops a craving for carrion. Omni- 
vora and herbivora, on the other hand, must 
take in with the food sufficient bases to saturate 
the acids that are produced during metabolic 
processes, since the ammonia liberated on the 
breakdown of protein is insufficient for complete 
neutralisation and is rapidly excreted to main- 
tain a neutral urine. If the diet does not con- 
tain sufficient bases, therefore, the animal will 
develop a craving for salts, such as alkaline 
phosphates, ete. 

It is clear, therefore, that the craving for 
carrion by carnivora and the craving for salts 
by herbivora are physiologically and biologically 
comparable and that they ware a perfectly 
hormal, instinctive defence against an upset in 
the acid-base balance. The ingestion of such 
foods is the only possible natural way for the 
animal to maintain an optimum pH of the body 
fluids. A faulty diet has in the first place been 
responsible for causing the chronic metabolic 
disturbances which have led to such cravings, 
and to be successful any treatment adopted must 
include a careful revision of the diet. 

ds. & &, 
a a a * oe 
| Psychological Disorders in the Sexual Life of 

Animals, Wotrrsiiger, K. (1934.) Berl. 

tierdrzll. Wschr, 50. 613-614. | 

Up to the present time, comparatively few 
publications have appeared dealing with this 
inost difficult but most interesting aspect of 
veterinary science, although the subject is one 
which is important not only from the veterinary, 
but also from the comparative point of view, 
for its study may throw light upon aspects 
of the sexual psychology of man which have 
hitherto remained hidden from science. In this 
article, the author describes cases in which there 
has been abnormal sexual behaviour on the 
part of some animal and which have come 
directly under his own notice or which he has 
obtained from trustworthy sources. A study of 
these cases shows that there is a wide field for 
scientific investigation, and a short résumé of a 
few of them will perhaps be the best means of 
indicating the field open to research, 
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On one occasion, the author observed a male 
fox terrier making the movements of coitus 
against the body of a larger dead dog, a mongrel 
male animal which had been run over a few 
hours previously by a tram. The fox terrier 
first attempted to use the head, then the hind 
quarters and finally, it tried to push the body 
with its nose into a more suitable position. On 
another occasion, the author’s attention was 
drawn to the behaviour of a male ape which 
was kept at the Montevideo Zoological Gardens, 
This animal did not carry out the sexual act 
when a female was on heat, but instead, put 
its fingers up the vagina of the female, which 
Was sufficient to produce ejaculation in the male, 


Another interesting case was that of a male 
carrier pigeon which was kept in an aviary to- 
gether with some rabbits. After a short time, 
the pigeon regularly sat on a particular 
rabbit's head and made sexual movements. 
Later, when a hen pigeon was introduced, the 
behaviour of the male became normal and 


several broods were hatched and reared success- 
fully. Cases of abnormal behaviour are not rare 
umongst birds and insects, and the author cites 
several instances, and points out that male birds, 
especially turkeys and muscovy ducks, will often 
abuse smaller birds of another species when 
females of their own species are absent, 

The author does not attempt to explain in 
detail the impulses which may have induced 
the animals to perform the acts observed, but 
u few general conclusions are reached. With 
regard to domestic animals, especially dogs, 
abnormal sexual behaviour is due not so much 
to psycho-pathological causes, but to the un- 
natural conditions under which they are kept 
not allowing them to satisfy their normal sexual 
desires, so giving rise to unnatural impulses, 
These may not be of nervous origin but may 
be induced by the sexual hormones, as is most 
probably the case when young animals exhibit 
sexual desires before they have reached puberty. 
There is no doubt, however, that psycho- 
pathological cases do occur amongst anifnals, 
and the case of the male ape is taken to be an 
example, 

J. A. N. 


* 


| A Study of the Comparative Value of Fowl-pox 
Virus and Pigeon-pox Virus Vaccines, ete. 
LUBBEHUSEN and Euxuers. (1934.) J. Amer. Vet. 
Med. Ass. 38. 3.) 


The reports from America on the eflicacy of 
pigeon-pox vaccination in immunising poultry 
against fowl-pox do not appear to be so favour- 
uble as those of European workers, 

The authors point out that “ regardless of the 
relative severity of the systemic reaction, the 
ultimate choice of a vaccine must be based upon 
its immunising efficiency ” and it may be that the 
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difference of opinion is due to the acceptance 
or rejection of this principle. 

Selecting what they regard as the essential 
criteria, comparative tests were carried out with 
the two vaccines. Small groups of healthy birds 
were inoculated by the follicle method, starting 
with the first group at the age of 30 days and 
finishing with the last group at four months of 
age. The weight of each group was recorded at 
weekly intervals and as the birds only came into 
lay at the end of this period these figures were 
tuken as an index of the debilitating effect of 
the vaccine. In this respect the fowl-pox vac- 
cine Was more severe, the normal growth curve 
first being affected at the 90th day. 

The duration of immunity was also tested by 
contact and artificial inoculation from the S4th 
to the 182nd day after vaccination. 

In their conclusions the authors state that 
pigeon-pox virus may be used when a short in- 
terval protection is desired and where the ad- 
vantages of a pronounced = systemic 
reaction outweigh the potential hazards of in- 
udequate protection, 

On fowl-pox-infected premises, vaccination of 
birds between the ages of 30 and 90 days with 
fowl-pox virus vaccine is recommended. 

N. S. B. 


* * % * + 
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| Further Observations on Cell Inelusion Disease 
of Fowls, and Differential Diagnosis from Fowl 
Plague, GILBERT and Simmins. (1934.) J. 
Comp, Path, and Therap. Sept. 201.) 


Since 1931, when the authors described this 
disease, it has been diagnosed on comparatively 
few occasions until the present time. 

In view of the similarity of this disease to 
fowl plague the authors record the biological 
properties of the virus and the symptoms and 
lesions which occur. <As_ distinct from fowl 
plague, “cell inclusion disease’ commonly 
exists in a chronic form and the mortality is 
very variable. The virus is unstable when pre- 
served in glycerine, There are distinct inclusion 
bodies present in the leucocytes and the liver fre- 
quently shows visible alterations, certain areas 
uppearing yellowish. 

N. S. B. 
* fe fe , * 
|The Nature of Cannibalism occurring among 

Adult Domestic Fowls. Weaver, C. H., and 

Biro, S. (1934.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 85. 

dD. 

Cannibalism, a term used to describe the con- 
dition occurring in poultry where birds are 
attacked and killed by their pen-mates, is most 
commonly regarded as a vicious habit developed 
by one or more individuals and spread there- 


from to other members of the flock. It is be- 
lieved that attacked birds previously had 
suffered from prolapsus of the cloaca, thus 
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marking them as victims for the attackers, Birds 
are also thought to be exposed to attack while 
laying eggs on the floor of the pen. Cannibal- 
istic attacks usually occur during the absence of 
the attendant and the attacked fowl is found 
lving dead or dying and partially disembowelled 
within a short time. 

The incidence of the condition was investi- 
gated and found to comprise 12 per cent. of all 
the fatalities, which numbered 3,664, spread 
over nine years. During the first year no cases 
were recorded, but since then there has been 
au steady increase while in the last year the 
deaths attributed to cannibalism were over 25 
per cent, of the total mortality. No explana- 
tion of this marked rise is put forward. 

A study of cannibalism on a poultry plant was 
entered upon and comparison made between the 
incidence of the condition and the egg produc- 
tion. From their observations, the authors do 
not consider that the laying of eggs on the floor 
of the pens renders birds more liable to attack 
and they refute the suggestion that the fowls 
are attacked when suffering from prolapsus of 
the cloaca. Figures are given which show that 
cannibalised fowls as a group have a much lower 
egg yield than the attackers, which suggests 
aw Subnormal state of health of the individuals 
comprising the former group. 

It is suggested that cannibalism is in the 
nature of a complex as to cause. A large part 
is undoubtedly induced by the subnormal physi- 
cal condition of the killed subjects and in such 
a case the natural culling should tend to an im- 
provement in the health status of the flock in 
subsequent generations, Unfortunately, the 
incidence of the disease tends to increase so that 
other factors, environmental or otherwise, must 
be present to undermine the health of the fowls 
leading to their being killed by their stronger 
pen-mates, 

D. W. M. 


i x x Ao 
|Enzoétie Botulism among Wild Birds. 

Putter, E. M. (1934.) Austral. Vel. J. 10. 4. 

pp. 128-135. | 

The author describes outbreaks of disease 
umong wild birds, ete., occurring during excep- 
tionally hot weather in several swamps and lakes 
of Northern Victoria. Live birds were found 
showing typical symptoms of botulism  (pro- 
gressive paralysis, first of the legs, then of the 
wings, and later the neck muscles; the nic- 
titating membrane reflex was first weakened and 
then ceased; epiphora and ophthalmia were 
common; and the vent feathers were stained by 
a greenish diarrhcea). 

At. post-mortem examination enteritis of vary- 
ing degree was found, and the cloaca was dis- 
tended with feces and urine, while the remain- 
der of the bowels was empty. Portions of 
organs and muscles, placed in sterile jars and 
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|Precis de Droit vétérinaire (Summary of 

Veterinary Law) by F. Litceois, Professor of 

of the State School of Veterinary Medicine, 

Cureghem-Bruxelles. J. Duculot, Gembloux, 

Belgium. 331 pages. 50 franes,] 

“ Veterinary jurisprudence ” is at present in 
this country a phrase with a rather ill-defined 
meaning. It is not like medical jurisprudence, 
the limits of which are now settled. Indeed, 
if a number of people were asked to draw up 
au table of contents there would be a considerable 
difference in the results. M. Liégeois’ book 
appears at a time when the R.C.V.S. has just 
made veterinary jurisprudence a compulsory 
subject for the Diploma, and therefore some 
recognised definition has become essential. As 
the book is written for both students and prac- 
titioners it is of particular interest to the British 
reader to see what the author’s views are of 
the subjects required for the curriculum and in 
practice. 

M. Liégeois does not state in detail what sub- 
jects are required of the student, but he quotes 
the statute which sets forth the subjects of 
examination. These subjects include the statu- 
tory provisions re'ating to contagious diseases, 
what is described as * la médecine légale” and 
“la législation commerciale ” and also profes- 
sional ethics, The statute contains no definition 
of “ la médecine légale,” but under that heading 
M. Liégeois groups questions relating to negli- 
gence in relation to animals, ownership of 
animals, civil and criminal liabilities of practi- 
tioners, the contracts of hire, custody and 
carriage, and death, including 
toxicology, and injuries. Equally the statute 
has no definition of “la législation commer- 
ciale,” but under this heading the author devotes 
over 120 pages to the law of sale, including a 
long section on warranties. It is a little diffi- 
cult to see why hire, custody and carriage should 


eauses 9 of 


stored for eight days (method of Klambach) 
proved highly toxic and reproduced the disease 
in experimental animals, ' 

Cross-tests with various — toxin-anti-toxin 
mixtures identified the organism as Cl. para- 
botulinum (Seddon). The disease appeared to 
to be associated with rotting vegetation and hot 
weather rather than highly mineralised water. 
in the event of future outbreaks, attempts are 
to be made to drive birds away from the con- 
tuminated areas, Carcases of dead birds should 
he collected and burned, as their decomposition 
would contaminate the ground for years to 
come, 

Extensive reference is made to outbreaks in 
America, ©, Fi Ws 
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fall under “la médecine légale,” while sale 
comes under “la législation commerciale.” 

This shows in what a wide sense M. Liégeois 
understands the phrase “veterinary law,” 
though it is not possible to tell from the book 
what parts of it are required of the student 
(whose curriculum extends to three years) and 
what is intended for the benefit of practising 
veterinary surgeons. 

Some parts of the book seem rather lacking 
in proportion, Contagious diseases are dismissed 
in half a page, the reader being referred to the 
appropriate enactments. Hire, custody and 
carriage are dealt with in six pages, in contrast 
to the 120 pages devoted to sale. Again, the 
statutory provisions relating to the protection 
of animals are quoted at length, but there is no 
discussion of the question of what is meant by 
“ cruelty.” In this country it would be impossi- 
ble to write on this subject without referring 
to the opinions in the numerous decided cases. 
Nothing is said about livestock insurance. 

The book is interesting to the British reader 
from another point of view. So far us they are 
quoted, the statutory provisions relating to con- 
tagious diseases are similar to ours. As soon 
as an outbreak is suspected the duty of isolation 
and notification arises. Failure to notify or iso- 
late may be severely punished, particularly if 
the failure to isolate results in spreading infec- 
tion. In that case the maximum punishment 
is three years’ imprisonment and a fine of three 
thousand francs. The leading provisions as to 
protection of animals, both generally and during 
transport, are also similar to ours. Unqualified 
practice is an offence, but the courts do not 
regard isolated treatments as practice and re- 
quire proof of a continuous course of practice 
for reward before they convict. 

The book naturally will not be of much actual 
value to veterinary surgeons in this country. 
So far as it deals with law it is obviously of no 
use to them, while the treatment of matters of 
actual medicine and surgery, which are common 
to all countries, is necessarily slight. But! as 
an indication of the possible limits of veterinary 
jurisprudence and as affording a comparison 
with our own legislation the book has an 
informative value. 


ae Be 


|A Study of the Ticks in Kenya Colony. 

Part III. Investigations into the Tick 

Problem in the Masai Reserve. E, ANEURIN 

Lewis. p. 65. Refs, 45. ] 

This bulletin, issued by the Department of 
Agriculture of Kenya Colony, deals with the 
problem of the distribution of ticks and _ tick- 
borne diseases in an area in some sections of 
which R. appendiculatus is prevalent and East 
Coast fever enzoédtic, whilst other sections are 
free from both the tick and the disease. 
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The influence of historical factors and 
climatic and geological conditions on tick distri- 
bution is discussed, and the effects of nomadic 
und trade movements of cattle, and the migra- 
tion of game on tick dissemination. It is in- 
teresting to note that R. appendiculatus was 
rarely found on game, and game movements do 
not appear to have extended the distribution of 
R. pulchellus, 

It is rather unfortunate that a map does 
not appear to have been issued with the bulletin, 
so that it is difficult for the reader to get a clear 
impression of the position. The curiously 
localised distribution of East Coast fever in 
Inany areas of Africa requires further investi- 
gation, and this pamphlet should be of value as 
it reviews suggested explanations, and indicates 
lines for further investigations. 


HORSE OWNERS’ REFERENCE BOOK 

The Horse Owners’ Reference Book for 1935, 
published by the National Horse Association, 12, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1, at the price of 
Is. (1s. 2d. post) is now available and should 
prove of interest to all lovers of the horse. Con- 
siderably enlarged since the last edition, the book 
how contains 120 pages, of a most informative 
character. In addition to some 500 to 600 dates 
of fixtures in which horses and ponies will par- 
ticipate, viz., horse shows, races, parades, gym- 
khanas, etc., the Reference Book contains a classi- 
fied list of riding schools in all parts of the coun- 
try, railway rates, champion animals of all 
breeds, racing and pony racing statistics, etc. 

According to the Horse Owners’ Reference 
Book, there are approximately 39,700 horses in 
London, and employment is given to 20,242 
drivers. 1,033,616 horses were used on farms in 
1934 as against 1,052,071 the previous year. 
There are 57,657,617 horses in Europe, while in 
England and Wales, 1,687 stallions were licensed 
for service last year with a further 489 in Scot- 
land. 

Another interesting fact revealed in this issue 
is that there are 601 packs of hounds in the 
world, of which 438 are in Great Britain, 233 
being packs of foxhounds. 

The National Horse Association, which now 
has 146 Societies affiliated to it, furnishes a list 
of the 31 riding schools that have been approved 
under its new scheme of inspection. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 

LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 

Feb. 19th.—The follg. to be Lts. (on prob.) 
(Feb. 20th):—S. L. Trevor, D. MackK. Stewart. 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

R.A.V. Scu. AND Scu. oF FARRIERY.—Lt.-Col. 
J. O. Andrews, b.s.o., R.A.V.C., to be Comdt. 
(Feb. 16th). 








TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Feb. 19th.—Lt. G. Gibson to be Capt. (July 29th, 
1934). 


Additional horses are to be purchased by the 
Cleansing Department of the City Corporation at 
a cost of £400. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


MIDLAND COUNTIES V.M.A.* 
MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. Orr on “ The Value of Laboratory Diagnosis 
to the Veterinary Practitioner ” 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland 
Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Friday, November 30th. Mr. G. F. Banham 
(President) was in the chair, and the members 
present included: Colonel Marriott, Messrs. 
H. W. Steele Bodger, W. L. Dwerryhouse, 
J. M. Hughes, 8. Jennings, C. E. Allen, S. M. 
Woodward, A. A. Forsyth, A. Mackenzie, 
K. D. Downham, B. DeVine, C. Crompton, 
H. C. Yeomans, F. L. Dowson, H. W. Griffiths, 
J. L. Brain, T. H. Hobson, F. Chambers, 
W. F. Aston, W. C. Lowe, J. W. Conchie, 
L. Tipper, J. Cormack, T. B. Yarrow and the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. W. Dawes). Visitors 
present included Mr. A. B. Orr, of the Research 
Institute of Animal Pathology (who was the 
chief speaker of the day), Mr. C. M. Peatt and 
Mr. 8. L. Hignett. 

Apologies for absence were received from Sir 
John M’Fadyean, Sir Frederick Hobday, Professor 
Macqueen, Messrs. E. Hall, W. Trigger, R. C. 
Phillips, L. C. Maguire, Trevor Spencer, G. 
Robertson, Jas. Robertson. W. H. Brooke, 
D. Forwell, T. J. Brain, J. Carless, H. Fairer, 
H. S. Reynolds, W. W. Grasby, G. Eaton, 
C. Haywood, A. B. Forsyth and others. 

Obituary.—After the confirmation of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, the Hon. 
Secretary referred in sympathetic terms to the 
recent death of Major Clunas. He said he had 
already sent the condolences of the Association 
to the family, and he was sure that in that 
respect he had anticipated the wishes of the 
members. 

The company stood in silence for a _ few 
moments as a token of respect. 

Nominations.—Mr. DeVine nominated Mr. 
C. M. Peatt and Mr. 8S. L. Hignett, both of, 
the City of Birmingham Veterinary Department, 
for membership of the Association. 

Mr. Davidson nominated Mr. James H. 
Findlay and Mr. Robert 8S. Wilson, of the 
Staffordshire County Council Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

These names will be submitted for election at 
the next meeting. 

New Members.—On the motion of Mr. Steele 
Bodger, seconded by Col. Marriott, Mr. R. H. 
Hall, of Tamworth, was elected a member of 
the Association. 


* Received for publication, February 4th, 1935, 
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REPRESENTATION ON N.V.M.A. 

Mr. DEVINE raised the question of representa- 
tion of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association on the Council of the N.V.M.A., and 
said that the Association was not asked for any 
expression of opinion by way of guiding these 
representatives as to how they shouid vote on 
questions as they arose, and that therefore, he 
considered that in matters of policy their 
representatives were perhaps voicing their own 
personal views and not necessarily those of the 
Association. 

Mr. CONCHIE said that Mr. DeVine had raised 
a question which had been in his (the speaker’s) 
mind for some time. He personally did not 
think that the general practitioners were 
properly represented on the Council of the 
‘** National.” 

The HONORARY SECRETARY said that he 
would like to point out that the five representa- 
tives of that Association on the *‘ National ”’ 
were all general practitioners. 

Mr. Aston thought the difficulty could be 
overcome if their representatives would report 
to the Association what was being done. 

Mr. STEELE BODGER said that Mr. DeVine’s 
remarks had his hearty support. The real work 
of the ‘ National,” however, was done in 
committee, and it would be difficult to report 
on things that were more or less confidential 
until they had been before the full Council, a 
report of which latter deliberations appeared in 
the Record. 

The HONORARY SECRETARY put forward, as 
a solution of the difficulty, the suggestion that 
the Association’s representatives should present 
a progress report; in his view, moreover, it 
would be better if all branches of the Profession 
were represented in the nominees for Council. 
As the representatives of the Midland Division 
on the ** National ’’ would be elected at the next 
meeting, he suggested that representatives of 
whole-time officials and general practitioners 
should be put forward proportionately. 

After further discussion, Mr. DEVINE said 
that he would not like it to be supposed that he 
was objecting to the representatives of the 
Midland on the Council of the N.V.M.A.; he 
thought they could not be improved upon, and 
further, he thought such representatives ought 
at least to have their travelling expenses allowed 
to them. Accordingly, he wished to give notice 
that at the next meeting of the Association he 
should move that the question of allowing 
expenses of representatives on the ‘‘ National ” 
be considered. 


COUNCIL’S REPORT. 

The HoN. SECRETARY reported that at a 
meeting of the Council held that afternoon, it 
was recommended that the annual dinner and 
dance be held in February, and that a committee 
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charged with fixing the date and making the 
necessary arrangements be appointed as follows : 
the President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. DeVine, 
Mr. Conchie, Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Woodward, 
Mr. Steele Bodger and Mr. A. Forsyth. 

It was further recommended that the annual 
meeting be held in Birmingham a fortnight later, 
and that Mr. A. K. Cameron, of Edinburgh, be 
asked to read a paper on “ Accidents and 
Diseases incidental to Greyhound Training and 
Racing.’ Mr. H. W. Griffiths promised to open 
the discussion. 

The Council’s report was adopted and the 
recommendations agreed to. 


Laboratory Diagnosis 


Mr. OrR then gave an address on “‘ The Value 
of Laboratory Diagnosis to the Veterinary 
Practitioner.”’ He said that when Mr. Dawes 
first wrote to him he suggested a demonstration 
on the ordinary laboratory methods of diagnosis, 
but he hoped he had widened the scope of his 
remarks by the title he had chosen. He would 
first like to say something of the relationship of 
the veterinary surgeon in the field to the worker 
in the diagnostic laboratory. One thing to be 
remembered was that the laboratory was nothing 
more than an aid to diagnosis. If disease could 
be diagnosed with certainty by laboratory tests 
the practice of the veterinary surgeon would 
disappear. The treatment that followed would 
be of a very routine type, and the layman would 
soon discover all that was necessary in the 
matter of treatment. But the layman could 
not diagnose, and that was where the veterinary 
surgeon came in. At the same time, the labora- 
tory could not take the place of the clinic, and 
clinical observation was of primary importance. 
For example, one of the commonest conditions 
in the adult dog was chronic nephritis. The 
clinical history of this condition was fairly 
characteristic, but it could be confirmed by 
examination of the urine which showed a low 
specific gravity and the presence of small 
quantities of albumen. Thus the laboratory 
examination could confirm the practitioner’s 
clinical diagnosis. 

What was the value of a report from a labora- 
tory such as the one with which he (Mr. Orr) 
was associated? It varied,: and the value 
largely depended upon the nature of the material 
received in any given case. One decided from 
clinical observation where disease was located 
and then one chose the material for a laboratory 
test from that particular part of the body. Let 
them take diarrhea, which obtained under 
many conditions. It was not necessarily 
characteristic of primary disease of the intestine ; 
the diarrhoea might be due to some generalised 
condition or to primary disease in some other 
part of the body, with secondary alterations in 
the bowel, If it was not due to primary bowel 
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trouble, it was of little use sending feces to the 
laboratory for examination. The material sent 
should have some association with the organ 
that was particularly affected. In other words, 
one had to exercise discretion as to what should 
be sent if the subsequent report was to be of 
any value, 

The clinical history was another important 
factor. It was useful information which enabled 
the pathologist to offer some advice on his own 
experience of similar previous cases. Details of 
all cases that were sent to the laboratory were 
carefully noted, and records of these cases were 
kept, so that they could be readily referred to 
at any time. He further advised that the 
tentative clinical diagnosis should also be sent 
to the laboratory—he feared that many practi- 
tioners neglected to do this in case they might 
be wrong, but this should not deter them: the 
best men often made mistakes in their diagnosis, 
and the laboratory worker himself was liable to 
misinterpret the results of his examinations. 
But with a good clinical history and a laboratory 
examination, it was generally possible to give 
the practitioner a correct idea of what was 
wrong. Many of the specimens were kept and 
mounted for museum purposes, and the value of 
this work was greatly enhanced if clinical details 
of the case were available. He had heard prac- 
titioners say that the reason why they did not 
forward a clinical history with their specimens 
was because they wanted an unbiased opinion. 
That was a very unfortunate view to take. 
The practitioner was not submitting the patho- 
logist to an examination, and it was to his 
interest to be as helpful as possible. Again, a 
practitioner might withhold a clinical history 
lest it be published by the pathologist as his 
own. That was another mistaken idea. If a 
pathologist found a case important enough to 
publish he would write to the practitioner on 
the matter and see that he got such credit as 
belonged to him, or the paper on the case might 
be published in their joint names. 

Another point he would like to emphasise was 
that material sent to the laboratory for examina- 
tion should be carefully packed and carefully 
despatched. He stressed the importance of that 
because it might affect the result: especially 
was this important when sending samples of 
pus, ete., for bacteriological examination because 
if the greatest care was not exercised, the 
pathologist might experience considerable diffi- 
culty in determining the causal organism. 

When pus was sent from “ interdigital ”’ 
cysts in dogs, he was usually asked to produce 
a vaccine. His experience was that bacteria 
were not the cause of this condition, and when 
he found staphylococci, he considered that they 
were secondary invaders after the cyst was 
formed. He had no great faith in such a vaccine, 
but if it did not do much good it did no harm ; 
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clinical experience showed that sometimes they 
might stop the cysts for a time, but they would 
reappear. To obtain the best results, they 
should send their material with due regard to 
what was required at the examination. In 
sending up post-mortem specimens the best 
method, in the case of a tumour, was to wrap 
it in a cloth which had been wrung out in a weak 
solution of formalin. Whenever there was a 
possibility of legal action he strongly advised 
sending a post-mortem specimen to the laboratory 
for examination, because a report signed by a 
specialist carried more weight than when it 
was signed by the average practitioner. 

Mr. Orr then proceeded to describe the various 
laboratory tests, producing a number of interest- 
ing specimens and showing various objects under 
the microscope. Milk, he said, was one of the 
commonest specimens which the veterinary 
surgeon sent to the laboratory, and it was 
practically always with the same object—to 
trace tubercle bacilli. The microscopic test was 
most unreliable. It was bad enough dealing 
with milk from one cow, but when the milk was 
taken haphazard from the churn the whole test 
was a waste of time. The most satisfactory 
method of examining milk for tubercle bacilli 
was by animal inoculation. 

He next described the various tests for mastitis 
and contagious abortion, and also referred to the 
collection of sputum from cattle. The tuberculin 
test was sometimes objected to, and the practi- 
tioner resorted to laboratory test examination 
of the sputum in the case of suspected pulmonary 
tuberculosis. This was a very useful test 
provided the sample was properly collected. 
Mr. Orr concluded by repeating that the labora- 
tory worker could never take the place of the 
general practitioner, but he could be of valuable 
assistance to him in his work. 


DISCUSSION 

Major CHAMBERS opened a discussion which, 
for want of time, was short. He said he knew 
of no test which was of such value to the prac- 
titioner as the sectioning of new growths, and 
that was one in which the laboratory worker 
was of real assistance. It was no trouble to send 
a portion of the growth to the pathologist, and 


nothing stood one in such good stead with one’s 


client as to show that one had been at pains to 
ascertain whether or not the growth was malig- 
nant. He never hesitated himself, and while it 
was true that the laboratory did not take the 
place of the clinical examination, this was a 
case in which it was of inestimable value. It 
was the sort of test which the practitioner had 
neither the time nor the facilities to undertake 
himself, and yet it was very important. Most 
of the other tests which Mr. Orr had described, 
however, were usually undertaken by _ the 
practitioner himself. He thought it was wrong 
to condemn a dog on a urine examination alone, 
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He had in mind the case of a dog which sustained 
a serious injury and showed acute albuminous 
trouble, but it yielded to treatment. With 
regard to nephritis, he thought there was a 
chance of prolonging an animal’s life, but as it 
often meant misery he generally advised destruc- 
tion. One question he would like to ask was 
whether the examination of sheep’s feces was 
of any value for the detection of fluke eggs. 

Mr. DWERRYHOUSE said he disagreed with 
Mr. Orr in regard to the examination of milk 
samples and was surprised to hear that the 
microscopical test was unreliable. He would, 
however, stress the importance of taking the 
sample from the right quarter. There were 
certain typical appearances from which he had 
no hesitation in saying there was tuberculous 
infection. 

Mr. ASTON expressed regret that Mr. Orr 
had not included sugar flotation in the tests 
he had described. Nevertheless, it was, after 
all, clinical experience that mattered, and 
the clinical diagnosis was the most important. 
He regretted that the veterinary profession 
seemed to allow the specialists to secrete them- 
selves in the laboratory instead of widening 
their clinical knowledge, which the medical 
profession was careful to do. 

Mr. STEELE BODGER stressed the necessity of 
sending a history of the case with every speci- 
men. A client wanted to know what was going 
to cure the animal, and while the etiology of 
the case might interest the specialist, it was the 
treatment that really mattered. If the specialist 
was not told everything, how could he be 
expected to reach a conclusion which would help 
in the matter of treatment? There were very 
few tests described by Mr. Orr which were not 
regularly done by most practitioners. With 
regard to nephritis, he always told the owner 
what to expect, and if a dog would get a certain 
amount of pleasure by a prolongation of its life, 
all very well; if not, he recommended immediate 
destruction. In the case of cysts he had had 
some satisfactory results from the use of vaccine, 
but they were few and far between. 

Mr. DAvipson stated that he was in full 
agreement with Mr. Orr as to the necessity of 
sending a clinical history to the laboratory with 
every specimen: it was some consolation to 
know that the medical profession were worse 
sinners in that respect than were veterinary 
surgeons. He disagreed with Mr. Aston in 
regard to specialists undertaking field work : 
his experience was that a man could not do 
laboratory work and clinical work at the same 
time. As for Major Chambers’s query regarding 
the examination of feces for fluke, he had 
carried out a great deal of this work, and it was 
a very good thing. He shared Mr. Orr’s opinion 
regarding the microscopical test for milk. It 
was not final, but in the search for tubercle 
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bacilli it was an important link in the chain. 
Examination of the sputum was very important 
for diagnostic purposes in the early stages of 
tuberculosis. It was better to collect it from 
the mouth, as in taking the material off the wall 
one could not be sure that it was from the cow 
about which they were anxious. 

Mr. ORR briefly replied to the discussion. 
Nephritis in the dog could not be cured, but it 
was possible to prolong life—he was interested 
in the remarks of several speakers on that 
point, and agreed that prolongation was not 
desirable if the patient was going to suffer. He 
apologised for not including the sugar flotation 
test in his demonstration, but he had to limit 
the weight of his impedimenta and found him- 
self unable to bring the necessary apparatus. 
Speaking generally, the practitioner demanded 
something definite from the laboratory, and that 
was the main reason why he should render the 
pathologist every assistance on the lines he had 
indicated. 

Mr. Orr concluded by saying that he agreed 
with Mr. Aston that the laboratory worker 
should have at least a year or two in the field, 
as he could then better appreciate the difficulties 
of the general practitioner. Contact between 
the two was very necessary. 

Vote of Thanks.—On the motion of Mr. 
MACKENZIE, seconded by the HON. SECRETARY, 
Mr. Orr was thanked for his very interesting 
address, and the members then partook of tea 
together before separating. 

H. W. DAwEs, Hon. Secretary. 


WESTERN COUNTIES V.M.A.* 
MEETING AT TAUNTON 

A meeting of the above Division was held at 
the Great Western Hotel, Taunton, on Thursday, 
October 18th, 1934, when the Chair was occupied 
by the President, R. H. Smythe, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., 
and the following members signed the attendance 
book: Messrs. R. H. Smythe, Bradshaw, Bilack- 
well, Barbour, Kauntze, Masson, A. G. Saunders, 
Macdonald, Patterson, Irvine, L. W. Bovett, 
Hall, Menzies, Watkins, Norman, Roberts 
(Cullompton), Lansley, R. E. L. Penhale, W. B. 
Nelder, R. B. Nelder, S. J. Motton and Majors 
Ascott, James, Fyrth and Rankin. Messrs. 
Stainton, Hoddinott, Ascoli, C. IK. Perry and 
Armfield were present as visitors. 

Apologies for inability to attend were received 
from Sir F. Hobday, Major Dunkin and Messrs. 
F. and G, Harvey, A. R. Smythe, Stephens, E. R. 
Edwards, Roberts (Uffculme), Thorburn, 
Wilkins, C. Head and Colonel Head. 

The minutes of the last meeting, baving been 
published in The Veterinary Record, were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 


* Received for publication, February 5th, 1935. 
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Correspondence.—The only item of corre- 
spondence was a letter from Dr. Bullock re the 
Endowment Fund of the R.C.V.S. Library. It 
was decided to subscribe £5 from the funds of 
the Division. 

Election of New Member.—Mr. D. 8. Barbour, 
M.R.C.V.S., Was unanimously elected a member of 
the Division. 

Association Jubilee-The Hon. Secretary was 
instructed to circularise the members before the 
annual meeting to ascertain members’ views as 
to the possibility of holding a dinner on the date 
of that meeting to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Association’s existence. 

Representatives to Council, N.V.M.A.—It was 
decided that the election of the Division’s repre- 
sentatives on the N.V.M.A. Council should take 
place once in three years in future, with a view 
to securing greater continuity of representation, 
which, it was felt, would increase the usefulness 
of the Division’s representatives to Council. 

Clinical Cases and Specimens.—Mr. E. W. 
Asco.Li exhibited (1) an actinomycotie specimen, 
and (2) the bronchi of a Cairn bitch affected 
with Oslerus osleri, which showed clearly the 
nodules produced by this parasite at the junc- 
tion of the trachea and bronchi. Two or three 
members of the same litter had been affected. 
The bitch from which the specimen had been 
taken had coughed for months, but the cough 
became less in the summer. Intratracheal in- 
jections were found to be useless for treatment. 

Paper.—A paper on the subject of “* Diagnosis 
(Abdominal) in Canine Practice,” was read by 
Mr. Harold Stainton, F.R.c.v.s., of Kensington, 
Mr. (,. Masson, M.R.C.v.s., opening a_ well- 
sustained discussion. [Mr. Stainton’s paper is 
reproduced at the commencement of this issue 
of the Record, together with a report of the 
discussion.—Editor. ] 

Votes of Thanks.—At the conclusion of the 
meeting thanks were accorded to the President 
for occupying the Chair, to the essayist for 
reading the paper and to the opener of the dis- 
cussion, 





S. J. Morron, Hon, Secretary. 


AYRSHIRE V.M.A.* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT AYR 

The Annual Meeting of the Ayrshire Division 
of the N.V.M.A. was held in Ayr on February 
7th, 1935, the President, Mr. F. M’Kenzie, 
occupying the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


On the motion of Mr. M’KENZIE seconded by 
Mr. R. M. Smitu, Mr. Hubert Gillmor, Ayr, 
was elected President. Mr. R. M. Smith was 


* Received for publication, February 11th, 1935, 
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elected Vice-President and Mr. David Brown was 
re-elected Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Election of Member.—Mr. J. T. Edwards, of 
the Hannah Research Institute, was elected a 
inember on the proposal of Mr. M’Kenzie, 
seconded by Mr. R. M. Smith. 

Correspondence.—A communication was read 
from the Secretary, N.V.M.A. re the nomination 
of a delegate to the Annual Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, but it was agreed that 
no action be taken. Concerning a further letter 
from the N.V.M.A,. inviting the views of the 
Division on the scheme for a composite subscrip- 
tion to cover membership of the N.V.M.A. and 
the Divisions, it was decided that the matter 
had better be allowed to remain as it was. 

Benevolence.—The Secretary was instructed 
to send a subscription of £1 1s. to the Funds of 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

Cattle Diseases Report.-It was proposed by 
Mr. SmItH and unanimously agreed, that the 
Division support the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the N.V.M.A. which was appointed to 
consider the report of the Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Economic Advisory Council. 

The President (Mr. Gillmor) entertained the 
members to tea and a pleasant afternoon was 
spent discussing various matters of interest. 

DAvip Brown, Hon. Secretary. 








MEAT TRADE HISTORY 


In a recent address at Mansfield, Mr. Tom Hill, 
the past president of the Lincolnshire Council 
of the Meat Traders’ Federation, spoke of the origin 
of the old Shambles, making interesting references 
to those at York and Sheffield, and then described 
how the Smithfield Market came to be estab- 
lished. The land on which the world-famed 
market stood to-day was given by King Henry III 
to the monks. Mr. Hill commented on the burning 
down of the butchers’ bridge in 1869—a bridge 
from which the offals were taken from the 
Shambles and thrown into the Thames—and also 
spoke of the formation of the Butchers’ Guilds. 

Mr. Hill gave details from carefully preserved 
records dating back to 1548, when the London 
butchers held a meeting, and afterwards moved 
to headquarters in Newgate Street. The butchers 
also had a chapel, but that was destroyed in 
1666 by the Fire of London. Cattle transport in 
the early days was prolonged and difficult. The 
animals were walked long journeys, sometimes 
from Scotland to London, and the chief drover 
was a very responsible man. Cattle which fell 
lame on the journey were slaughtered and sold 
en route. He referred to the early Acts affecting 
the meat trade, including the Sunday Observance 
Act, which had never been repealed, and the 
passing of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 
which gave the local authorities power to con- 
fiscate goods and also power to erect slaughter- 
houses. ’ ‘ 

Notice has been given by the Isle of Man Board 
of Agriculture that all bulls which it is proposed 
to use for stock purposes must successfully pass 
a tuberculin test (which will be made free by 
the Board’s veterinary surgeon), in addition to the 
usual test in regard to contagious disease, ete. The 
Order will come into force on April Ist. 
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In Parliament 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY [ESTIMATE 

On a Supplementary Estimate for £73,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, including grants in aid 
in respect of agricultural education and research, 
eradication of diseases of animals, and fishery 
research (the House of Commons in Committee 
of Supply):— 


Mr. ELuior said that the estimate provided 
for a net additional provision of £73,000, which 
had been rendered necessary owing to a recru- 
descence of foot-and-mouth disease. It was also 
submitted in order that formal authority might 
be given for the inclusion under the heading of 
the Fishery Department of sundry expenses and 
receipts under the Whaling Industry (Regulation) 
Act, 1934. The original provision of £35,000 
for foot-and-mouth disease was a_ scheduled 
figure which was provided each year in respect 
of this service. During single financial years in 
the past expenditure had varied from some 
¢19,000 to a sum, on one occasion, of over 
3,000,000. The position of foot-and-mouth 
disease was still obscure. All they could do was 
to watch most carefully and stamp it out most 
rigorously wherever it appeared; and carry on 
research to discover, if they could, the funda- 
mental causes of the disease. All those matters 
were being carried out to-day. 

There was a decrease, which would be re- 
gretted by the Committee, of £21,500 in agricul- 
tural education grants, but this was merely an 
apparent decrease, as owing to an exceptionally 
wet month the building of the Royal Veterinary 
College had proceeded more slowly than was 
anticipated. The sum originally provided for 
would in the long run be required. 


Dr. ApDISON moved to reduce the Vote 
by ¢100. He said that it was not a matter 
for congratulation that we could see savings 
in agricultural research and_ education. It 
was a disgrace. There was one disease alone 
for which had to be paid £120,000. No less than 
3,000,000 a year had been lost through disease 
in the egg and poultry section of the agricultural 
industry, and yet there was only one research 
worker in this field at the Ministry’s institution 
at Weybridge. The cause of this was the para- 
lysing hand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as a result of which they had to go on paying 
thousands of pounds in* compensation for the 
burning of animals. 


After further debate, 


Mr. Exuior said that the discussion had shown 
an anxious desire to ensure that the Ministry 
were not making small economies in agriculture 
which would lead to a greater expenditure later 
on. He hoped that he could give that assurance. 
There had been no starving of the essential ser- 
vices because of a desire to show small savings. 
It had been said that the development of research 
should be pressed on much more vigorously, but 
there were some matters upon which it was 
difficult to say that a large immediate expen- 
diture would in fact produce a very substantial 
result. In many scientific matters direct frontal 
attack was not so productive as a flank attack 
clsewhere. 

The motion for the reduction was negatived 
by 217 votes to 34—Government majority, 183; 
and the Vote was agreed to. 
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The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently :— 


EDUCATION (MILK SuPPLY SCHEME) 

_ Major-General Sir ALFRED KNox asked the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Education 
whether he will consider the withdrawal of the 
recommendation to schools to use when possible 
pasteurised milk (paragraph 7 of the Circular 
1,437 of September 5th, 1934), since the County 
Councils’ Association at Westminster, on January 
23rd, declared that they were not convinced that 
pasteurised milk is superior to raw clean milk 
of Grade A quality as a food for children? 

The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY to the Boarp of 
EDUCATION (Mr. Ramsbotham): The ground for the 
recommendation made by the Board in Circular 
1,437 is the superior safety of pasteurised milk, 
whereas the statement of the County Councils’ 
Association appears to refer to the relative nutri- 
tive values of pasteurised and raw milk. On the 
latter point the Cattle Diseases Committee of the 
Economic Advisory Council expressed the opinion 
that, on the evidence available, any recognisable 
changes of quality induced in milk by pasteurisa- 
tion rightly conducted are as a whole too small 
to outweigh the great advantage inherent in the 
protection from infection which the treatment 
secures. In view of this opinion and those ex- 
pressed by the Royal College of Physicians and 
other bodies, my noble Friend cannot see his way 
to withdraw the recommendation in question. 

Sir A. Knox: Will not the hon. Member allow 
that there is a great difference of opinion in the 
medical profession as to the value of pasteurisa- 
tion as a protection against infection? Secondly, 
may I ask who is to find out whether the system 
is carried out properly and whether my hon. 
Friend will not agree that this is a severe handi- 
‘ap on the small producer of milk who cannot 
spend thousands of pounds to instal plant with 
the result that the trade is put into the hands of 
big combines? 

Mr. RAmMssporuaAM: The great bulk of medical 
opinion advocates the pasteurisation of milk, and, 
in view of that opinion, it is very difficult for 
the Board to run counter to it, 


ANTHRAX (IMPORTED GOATS’ HAIR) 

Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Home Secretary 
whether he will consider, with a view to the 
prevention of anthrax in this country, making 
it compulsory to disinfect all imported goats’ hair 
at the Government station in Liverpool? 

Sir FRANCIS FREMANTLE asked the Home Secre- 
tary whether, having regard to the danger of 
infection with anthrax from imported goats’ hair, 
he will take the necessary steps to ensure that 
all goats’ hair imported into this country, in- 
cluding existing stocks, is thoroughly disinfected? 

The Secretary of State for the HoME DEPART- 
MENT (Sir John Gilmour): I have now given full 
consideration to all the representations submitted 
to me, and, after careful inquiries, I have reached 
the conclusion that the present arrangements for 
the compulsory disinfection of goat hair at the 
Government station should be extended to im- 
ported goat hair generally. It is proposed that 
the necessary Order should be made by the Privy 
Council and take effect two months hence. 








With the object of encouraging polo pony 
breeding, the United Counties Hunter Show Com- 
mittee will introduce, at their Carmarthen Show 
in August, a new class for exhibits, 14°2 to 15-2, 
three to six years old, by a Thoroughbred sire 
bred in the four counties and likely to make 
polo ponies, 
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BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY AND RELIEF 
MEASURES 


Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, addressing the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, gave an interesting résumé of the 
“emergency” measures taken by the Bureau to help 
in the improvement of general economic condi- 
tions and especially to assist in combating the 
effects of the recent devastating drought. 

The work comprised five major projects: (1) 
augmented tick eradication, (2) an _ intensified 
drive against tuberculosis, (3) the inauguration 
of a field campaign against Bang’s disease, (4) 
participation in drought relief and (5) special 
meat inspection services. 

The Civil Works Administration assisted, by 
the provision of funds, in the carrying out of (1) 
and (2), veterinarians paid from this source test- 
ing nearly a million cattle in eight states, this 
being in addition to the normal progress of tuber- 
culosis eradication work. A supplementary allot- 
ment, from the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, was spent partly in defraying the cost 
of testing, but chiefly in indemnities. The large 
sum now being used, therefore, is “ resulting in 
a huge volume of tuberculin testing and the rapid 
eradication of tuberculosis even in_ localities 
where the disease was formerly strongly en- 
trenched for many years.” 

The year 1934, though now known as the year 
of the great drought, will probably also become 
noteworthy in the history of American agricul- 
ture as the year in which an active field cam- 
paign against Bang’s disease began. Started in 
July, by October it extended to 22 States, the per- 
centage of reacting animals being about 15. 
These are removed from the _ herd, others 
being compensated at the rate of a maximum 
payment of $20 for grade cattle and $50 for pure- 
bred, registered animals, plus salvage price. For 
this work the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration has made an appropriation of $12,000,000. 

Turning to drought relief measures, Dr. Mohler 
said that the Bureau’s participation therein con- 
sisted partly in the assignment of experienced 
men to conduct or aid their administration. In 
addition, 1,200 veterinarians visited 400,000 farms 
or ranches to inspect and classify the livestock. 
Animals unfit for food purposes because of emacia- 
tion, were destroyed; those fit for transport were 
transferred to regions of adequate grazing, and 
those selected as suitable for breeding were re- 
tained on farms where arrangements could be 
made for the purchase of forage. By the end of 
September, purchases of “ drought ” cattle by the 
Government amounted to 6,500,000 head, repre- 
senting about one-third of the inventory on the 
farms in the stricken areas. 

Most of this work had, as its culmination, a 
final inspection of the animals and the resulting 
meat, as well as the newly-added duty of grading 
and storing hides and skins as the property of 
the government. 

“There has been a considerable degree of 
purging and sacrificing,” concluded Dr. Mohler, 
“ but, under the selective plan that was used, the 
average condition of the herds with respect to 
their intrinsic quality and physical soundness has 
probably improved, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of temporary underfeeding.” 
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N.V.M.A. Congress at Belfast, July 29th to August 2nd, 1935 
PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 


The following is the Provisional Programme of the Association’s Congress, to be held at 
Belfast from July 29th to August 2nd, 1935:— 





JULY 
SUNDAY, 28Tu, —* At Home,” North of Ireland Veterinary Medical Association. 
Monpay, 29TH, 9.30a.m.—Opening of the Congress (Civic and Academic Reception). (Queen’s 


University.) 

MonpaAy, 297TH, 10.30 a.m—Opening of Exhibition of Surgical Instruments, Drugs, etc., by the President. 
(Examination Hall, Queen’s University.) 

Monpay, 297TH, 11 a.m.—Paper: “ Red-water in Cattle.” (Physics Lecture Theatre.) 

Monpay, 297Tn, Afternoon.—Short Tour and visit to City Abattoir. 

Monpay, 29TH, Evening.—Civic Reception. 

TuEspAy, 30TH, 9.30 a.m.—Paper: “ Coccidiosis in Bovines and Poultry.” (Physics Lecture Theatre.) 

TUESDAY, 30TH, 11 a.m.—Paper: “ The Veterinary Surgeon in the Control of Milk with Special 
Reference to Communicable Diseases.” (Physics Lecture Theatre.) 

TuEspAy, 30rn, Affternoon.—Operations. Tour, Co. Down. 

TuEspAy, 30TH, Evening,—President’s Reception. 

WEDNESDAY, 31st, 9.30 a.m.—Paper: “ The Modern School of Thought on the Practical Effect of Certain 
Unsoundnesses on the Serviceability of Riding Horses.” (Physics 
Lecture Theatre.) 

WEDNESDAY, 31ST, 11 a.m.—Paper: “ Parasitic Worms of the Alimentary and Respiratory Tracts of 
Bovines.” (Physics Lecture Theatre.) 

WEDNESDAY, 31s, 1 p.m.—Congress Photograph, 

WEDNESDAY, 31st, 2.30 p.m.—Council Meeting. (Queen’s University.) 

WEDNESDAY, 31st, 3.30 p.m.—Annual General Meeting. (Queen’s University.) 

WEDNESDAY, 31st, Evening.—Annual Banquet. (Grand Central Hotel.) 





AUGUST. 
THURSDAY, 1ST, —Tour of Coast Road, Lunch at Giant’s Causeway Hotel, home inland. 
THURSDAY, 1st, Evening.—Dance arranged by Ladies’ Benevolent Guild. 
FRIDAY, 2np, 9.30 p.m.—Paper: “ Food Inspection as Carried Out by a Veterinary Public Health 
Department.” (Physics Lecture Theatre.) 
FRIDAY, 2ND, 3 p,.m.—Closing Meeting. 





SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS 
VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY SECTION 
(President: J. Ewing Johnston, Esq., M.B.E., J.P., M.R.C,V.S.) 
(Vice-President: J. Kernohan, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.) 
(Recording Secretary: R. Moore, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.) 
1.—‘ The Modern School of Thought on the Practical Effect of Certain Unsoundnesses on 
the Serviceability of Riding Horses.” 


By Major C. H. S. Townsend, 0.B.E., M.C., F.R.C.v.S., School of Equitation, Weedon, 
Opener: P. J. Howard, m.R.c.v.s., of Ennis, Co. Clare. 


2.—*‘ Red-water in Cattle.” 
F. T. Harvey, F.R.C,v.s., St. Columb. 
Opener: F. W. Hart, m.R.c.v.s., Enniskillen. 
EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY SECTION * 
(President: Professor J. Basil Buxton, M.A., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.) 
(Vice-President: Professor T. G. Browne, M.R.C.V.S.) 
(Recording Secretary: P. L. Shanks, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) 
1.—‘ Coccidiosis in Bovines and Poultry.” 


By H. G. Lamont, M.s_—_M.R.C.V.S., Stormont. _ 
Opener: N. Dobson, B.sc., M.R.C.v.S., Weybridge. 


2.—* Parasitic Worms of the Alimentary and Respiratory Tracts of Bovines.’ 
By Colonel W. A. Wood, c.B.E., M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Cambridge. 
Opener: E. L. Taylor, M.R.c.V.s., B.v.Sc.,  D.V.H., Weybridge. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SECTION 
(President: F. J. Daly, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.) 
(Vice-President: Major Brennan DeVine, M.c., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.) 
(Recording Secretary: A. McLean, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.) 


, 


1.—* Food Inspection as carried out by a Veterinary Public Health Department.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young, 0.B.£., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., London. 
Opener: Arthur Gofton, F.R.c.v.s., Edinburgh. 


2...“ The Veterinary Surgeon in the Control of Milk with Special Reference to Communicable Diseases.” 
Dolan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Dublin. ; 
Opener: J. N. Ritchie, B.sc.. M.R.C.Vv.S., D.v.S.M., Edinburgh. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


Mar. 5th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Division, N.V.M.A., at Car- 
lisle, 

Mar. Tth.—Meeting of the Central Division, 

N.V.M.A., at Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Square, W.C.1, at 6.30 p.m. 

-Annual Dinner Bo Dance, York- 

shire Division, N.V.M.A., Guildford 

Hotel, Leeds, 7 “for 7.30 p.m. 

Mar. 11th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

Mar. 27th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Liverpool. 

April 1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

April 38rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 4th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting. 

April 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 


Mar. S8sth.- 


Meetings. Council Meeting 2 p.m. 
May 9%th.—Last day for nominations for elec- 
tion to R.C.V.S. Council. 
May 238rd.—Voting 2apers issued’ = R.C.V.S. 


Council Election. 

May 30th.—Last day for return of Voting 
2apers R.C.V.S, Election. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting, 
12 noon; Luncheon, 1.15 p.m. 
Annual General Meeting, Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 12.45 


p.m. 
June 13th.—D.V.S.M. Kxamination begins, 
Edinburgh. 
July 29th—August 2nd: N.V.M.A. Congress at 
Belfast. 
* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 

In addition to those announced in ouy last 
issue, a further nomination of a member for 
election to the Council has now been received. 
Mr. Arnold Spicer of New Oxted is proposed by 
Major Thomas Dalling and seconded by Pro- 
fessor James McCunn. This nomination has 
arrived too late for inclusion in the foreign 
voting papers, but overseas readers are requested 
to take note of - 


R. Cc .V.S. OBITU ARY 


MacIntyre, James Frank. Lennon’s Chambers, 
320, West Street, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
Graduated Glasgow. December 20th, 1901; died 
September 28th, 1934. 


FUNERAL OF Mr. J. J. TOWNSEND. 


The funeral of Mr. John James Townsend, of 
Glencoyne, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge (for- 
merly in practice as a_ veterinary surgeon al 
Longstanton), whose death was recorded in our 
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last issue, took place on February 16th, at 
Longstanton. 

A large number of friends and sympathisers 
attended the service, and included among the 
chief mourners were Major C. W. Townsend, T.p,, 
F.R.C.V.S., and Major C, H. S. Townsend, 0.B.k., 
M.C., F.R.C.V.S., sons of the deceased. Other mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession present were 
Messrs. S. Bennett (Cambridge), P. Crosfield 
(Chipping Norton), and Mr. Wright Graves (Cam- 
bridge). 

3 ok ok ae * 
VETERINARY INSPECTION ITEMS 

The Milk and Dairies Committee of the Cheshire 
County Council has recommended the appoint- 
ment of an additional whole-time assistant veter- 
inary officer, as from July Ist, 1935, on the same 
terms and conditions as those laid down in the 
case of the existing assistant veterinary officers. 

The County Medical Officer was requested to 
submit proposals for the re-arrangement of the 
present five veterinary officers’ districts into six 
districts. 


In the course of his report to a meeting of the 
Suffolk Diseases of Animals Joint -— sg * 
the chief veterinary inspector (Mr. J. J. Gildea) 
said he felt it his duty to state that in a number 
of cases dairy cows were allowed to remain in a 
dirty condition, The cowsheds were also dirty 
and dark; and the dairy and utensils were very 
often not clean. He found that the revised copy 
register of cowkeepers supplied by the sanitary 
authorities was no more than 75 per cent. 
complete. 

The Chairman said that the veterinary inspec- 
lors were doing good work and were justifying 
their appointment. If the arrangement did not 
exist, he thought the reports should be available 
for the public health authorities in each county. 

The Clerk pointed out that it was for the sani- 
tary authorities to keep the register mentioned. 

Mr. Arthur Symonds commented that wher: 
the sanitary authority looked after these matters, 
the cowsheds were improved. He was rather 
concerned about the paragraph of the Veterinary 
Inspector’s report. 

The Chairman: We must leave it to the public 
health authorities. 

The Clerk mentioned that he would communi- 

cate with them. 


V ICTORIA VE TE RINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 
FURTHER ACTIVITY BY IRISH LADIES 


Last week we had the pleasure of recording 
the successful effort made by the ladies of 
Northern Ireland to augment the resources of the 
above Fund, and we are glad to supplement thal 
information by the following account of a whist 
drive, held at Dublin, with the same worthy 
object. A very successful and enjoyable whist 
drive in aid of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund was held on January 30th last in 
Bewley’s Oriental Café, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

The drive was organised by Mrs. J. F. Craig 
with the assistance of an energetic committee 
consisting of Mrs. R. H. Lambert, Mrs. J. J. 
O’Connor, Mrs. T. M. Browne and Mrs. Dawson. 
Nearly 300 people attended and Mr. N. H. Lambert 
acted as M.C. The thanks of the organisers are 
due to the following ladies and gentlemen who 
gave contributions towards the prizes distributed 
during the evening—Mrs, J. J. O’Connor, Mrs. 
R. H. Lambert, Mrs. Kearney, Professor Dunne, 
Colonel Ryan, Messrs. Norris, Freeman, | Carr. 
Connolly, Griffin, Brady, MacMurtrey, Brindley 
and Adam Scott and Co. 
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It is gratifying to be able to announce that the 
Benevolent Fund will benefit from this drive to 
the extent of £24, a cheque for which has been 
forwarded to the Ladies’ Guild. 

oo * * rf * 


R.V.C. STUDENTS’ UNION SOCIETY 
ANNUAL COLLEGE BALL 


The Annual Ball of the Students’ Union Society 
of the Royal Veterinary College was held at the 
Piccadilly Hotel, on Friday, February 15th, when 
over 300 people were present. 

Giovanni gave an amazingly clever cabaret 
turn, which was much appreciated by all present. 

Among those who attended were: Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Professor Wright, Professor Wooldridge, 
Drs. McCunn, Miller, Amoroso, Lovell and 
Stableforth, Messrs. Formston, Claxton, ete. 

* %* *# & ok 


RE-BUILDING THE LONDON COLLEGE 


The contract for the re-building of the main 
block at the Royal Veterinary College, Great 
College Street, N.W.1, has been placed by the 
Royal Veterinary College with Messrs. William 
Downs, Ltd., Hampton Street, S.E.17. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. H. P. G. Maule, 
F.R.L.B.A., 12, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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* ACCREDITED PRODUCERS’ ” ROLL 
AGREEMENT FOR ESTABLISHMENT ON MAy Ist 


For several months the County Councils’ Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions and the Milk Board have been conferring 
on the most practical means of ensuring a more 
general standard of purity in milk. Agree- 
ment on the main points of a scheme was reached 
on February 19th, and on Thursday of last week 
it was announced that, following further negotia- 
tions, the establishment of a roll of accredited 
milk producers on May 1st had been decided 
upon. 

On and after May ist, therefore, a registered 
producer who presents a Grade “A” certificate 
to the board will be entitled to have his name 
placed on the accredited roll and to receive from 
the board a premium on all graded milk supplies, 
irrespective of the use to which they might be 
put by the buyer. 

It is anticipated that the premiums or bonuses 
will amount to 1d. a gallon. The sums thus distri- 
buted by the board to accredited producers will 
be drawn from a central fund to be created by 
means of a fractional levy on every registered 
milk producer. Producer-retailers will be en- 
titled to qualify for these bonuses. Dairy farmers 
who are now licensed for the production of 
Grade “A” milk will qualify automatically and 


others who intend to earn the new bonuses must 


take the necessary steps to have their farms 
licensed by the appropriate local authority. To 
obtain a licence a producer must apply to the 
authority in his area for his herd to be clinically 
examined and his milk to be sampled. 

The initial sampling and veterinary inspection 
must take place at least one month before the 
producer’s name is placed on the board’s roll. 
It is believed that in some areas inspection and 
sampling are undertaken on farms licensed for 
Grade “A” production without any charge 
being made to the producer and it is a recom- 
mendation of the County Councils’ Association 
that this practice shall continue in such cases. 
In counties where these services have not been 
provided gratis it is to be recommended that the 
charge to producers shall be as low as possible. 
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In every case the accredited producer will pay 
lo his local authority the annual licence fee of 
t1 1s., and the cost of the pre-licence clinical test 
and sampling will also be borne by the producer 
in districts where the authorities make a charge. 
The subsequent herd inspections (four a year) 
will, is is confidently hoped, be free in some 
areas, and at only a small cost in others. 

Potential accredited producers will be con- 
cerned as to how far in its transit from the farm 
they are to be held legally responsible for main- 
taining the standard of their milk, as laid down 
in the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1923. 
The whole scheme relates to the production of 
milk, and tests which will put the onus on the 
farmer can be made only while the milk nomin- 
ally is in his possession—/,e., not later than the 
time of its delivery in sealed containers to the 
buyer’s depot or dairy. The wholesale producer’s 
responsibility ends at that point. 

The Grade “ A” (T.T.) and Certified producers 
who sell their milk through the Board will be 
entitled to be entered on the roll of accredited 
producers and earn the premium. 


In connection with the above agreement, 
the following passages from the current 
issue of The County Councils’ Association 
Official Gazette (published prior to the 
announcement) are of interest: “It now 
seems reasonable to anticipate at least a partial 
agreement between the County Councils’ Asso- 
ciation and the Milk Marketing Board upon the 
steps to be taken to improve the cleanliness of 
milk supplies. It is true that the Board have not 
yet seen their way to endorse the principle of 
a legal stendard, which the Association, though 
recognising its immediate application to be im- 
practicable, consider to be the only real solution 
of the problem. There is, however, some ground 
for thinking that, as an interim measure pending 
the introduction of a standard, the proposals 
made by the Executive Council of the Association 
at their January meeting represent the basis of 
an acceptable compromise.” 

|Editor’s note: These proposals (adopted on the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Committee) 
were as follows:— 

(a) That a legal standard for clean milk 
is essential and should be brought into opera- 
tion within the shortest practicable ‘period, 
the proposals set out in resolutions (c) to (g) 
below being regardtéd only as a temporary 
scheme pending the establishment of such a 
standard; 

(b) That the Ministry of Health should 
undertake such investigations as may be 
necessary for the purpose of prescribing a 
definition of clean milk and the test to be 
applied in connection therewith; 

(c) That the Milk Marketing Board should 
pay a premium of 1d. per gallon to_pro- 
ducers who, having fulfilled the conditions 
laid down in section A of Part III of the 
Third Schedule to the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order, 1923, hold a licence for the pro- 
duction of Grade A milk; 

(d) That the county councils should be 
recommended to endeavour to make arrange- 
ments for the necessary clinical examination 
of milch cows to be carried out once in every 
three months with as little charge as possible 
to the producers; 

(e) That the county councils should also 
be advised to undertake such extension of 
their Agricultural Education service as may 
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be necessary to assist farmers in the produc- 
tion of clean milk; 

(f) That the county councils should be 
further recommended to forego the fees now 
levied in connection with the issue of 
licences to produce Grade A milk; 

(g) That, in view of the variety of prac- 
tice now apparently prevailing with regard 
to the payment of fees for such bacteriologi- 
‘al examinations as are made, the Committee 
are of the opinion that this matter should 
be left to the discretion of the individual 
authorities, and they are therefore unable 
to accept the suggestion of the Milk Market- 
ing Board that producers should not be re- 
quired to pay any fees for these examina- 
tions; 

(h) That, having regard to the additional 
expenditure upon veterinary services that 
will inevitably be involved by a sustained 
effort to improve the cleanliness of milk 
supplies and to the fact that such expendi- 
ture, if unaided, will not be equitably distri- 
buted either as between county and county 
or as between producing and consuming 
areas, the Committee greatly regret the re- 
fusal of the Minister of Health to make an 
Exchequer grant available for this purpose, 
which cannot properly be regarded as either 
a service or an extension of a service covered 
by the block grant established under the 
Local Government Act, 1929. They therefore 
recommend the Executive Council to submit 
further representations to the Government in 
this connection. | 

“It should be emphasised that the complete 
success of this or any other scheme is dependent 
upon a properly distributed Exchequer grant as 
recommended by the Cattle Diseases Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council. So far, how- 
ever, the Government have not shown any dis- 
position to help, having retired, in accordance 
with the prevailing custom, behind the shelter 
of the block grant, and further representations 
have accordingly been made. The legality of 
the Government’s contention is disputed, and it 
is believed rightly so, but the Association prefer 
to rest their case on other grounds. For example, 
should an Exchequer grant not be forthcoming, 
it will undoubtedly be impossible for the less 
wealthy counties to participate fully in the 
scheme, to the detriment of many consumers and 
producers. Moreover, there cannot be, without 
such help, any equitable distribution of the cost 
either between county and county or between 
producing and consuming areas. So far as the 
counties are concerned, their relative financial 
positions are well indicated in an appendix to 
the Report of the Cattle Diseases Committee, from 
which it appears that the rateable values per cow 
‘ange from as much as £2,200 in Middlesex to as 
little as £12 in Salop and only €6 in Cardiganshire. 
When to such figures as these, which tell their 
own tale, there is added the obvious fact that 
the rural counties are the main producers and 
the large urban areas the principal consumers, 
the case for a weighted Exchequer grant becomes 
conclusive.” 

2 * oe ok 


THE FILTRABLE TUMOUR-EXCITING AGENT 
IN FOWL SARCOMATA 

It has been known for some time that malig- 

nant new growths in fowls possess a characteris- 

tic which distinguishes them rather sharply from 

the mammalian tumours hitherto examined for 

the same property. It is that they can be trans- 
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mitted by inoculation of tumour suspensions tha! 
have been filtered through certain of the coarser 
grades of bacterial filters so as to render the 
material inoculated completely cell-free; whereas 
with the mammalian new-growths transmission 
can only be accomplished successfully by im- 
plantation of the living tumour cell. A most sig- 
nificant point about the tumour that arises in 
birds after inoculation with the cell-free filtrate 
is that it reproduces in their entirety the histo- 
logical features of the neoplasm from which the 
suspension was made for filtration. 

In a recent issue of The Lancet (February 16th, 
1935), there appears a short communication by 
Dr. J. C. G. Ledingham, Director of the Lister 
Institute, and Dr, W. E. Gye, of the National Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, which throws 
some light on the probable nature of the tumour- 
exciting agent in the filtrates obtained from the 
fowl growths. It would seem that the active 
agent consists of very minute particles which 
‘an be thrown down from suspension in the 
filtrates by high-speed centrifugation, in the same 
way as particles of the same appearance, only 
about twice the size, at least, namely, the so- 
‘alled “‘elementary bodies” can be deposited 
from the filtrates of cow-pox or fowl-pox material. 
Our knowledge upon the properties of the “ ele- 
mentary bodies ” of the poxes and their probable 
identity as the actual causal agents of this class 
of disease has been largely the outcome of the 
researches of Dr. Ledingham and his staff in very 
recent years. It has been found that the blood 
sera of animals recovering from vaccinal infec- 
tion develop specific agglutinins against’ the 
clementary bodies which have been thrown down 
by high-speed centrifugation and resuspended in 
saline. In the lesions of the poxes the “ elemen- 
tary bodies” (Borrel bodies in fowl-pox and 
Paschen bodies in cow-pox) are found generally 
in aggregates within the epidermal cells, form- 
ing the so-called “ inclusion bodies” (Bollinger 
bodies in fowl-pox and Guarnieri bodies in cow- 
pox), the staining reactions of these irregularly- 
sized masses being attributable to the lipoidal 
matrix or envelope in which the elementary 
bodies are embedded. 

Working with two fowl tumours (Rous Fow|] 
Sarcoma No. 1 and Fujinami’s myxosarcoma 
originally a duck tumour) Drs. Ledingham and 
Gye found in some preliminary experiments that 
the minute deposits obtained from cell-free fil- 
trates by centrifugation at a speed of 15,000 re- 
volutions per minute for 45 minutes produced 
tumours of such severity after inoculation into 
birds that about one-half of the active agent was 
estimated to have been thrown down by the cen- 
trifugation. The deposits were found to contain 
enormous numbers of “elementary — bodies.” 
Suspensions of deposits from filtrates of the 
Fujinami tumour were then made in formolised 
saline and the sera of the hens infected with this 
tumour were tested repeatedly during the course 
of tumour growth against this suspension for 
their agglutinin content. All developed specific 
agglutinins—which were a little irregular in their 
appearance and never very high (maximum 1 in 
32) in the birds that died of tumour growth. The 
history of one hen that recovered is said to be 
especially significant: before inoculation, it had 
a distinct agglutinin titre (1 in 8 to 1 in 16) in 
its serum; during the first fortnight of its tumour 
growth, the titre fell steadily; during the next 
three weeks. when the tumour was manifestly 
regressing, the titre rose to a high level (maxi- 
mum, 1 in 50), which was maintained during 
the ten days that followed the disappearance of 
the tumour; thereafter the titre fell to minimal 
levels (less than 1 in 4). In response, however, 
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to inoculation with dried Fujinami tissue, the 
titre rose again to about what it was before the 
bird was inoculated with living tumour tissue. 

The results obtained, it is said, support the 
view that the active tumour-producing agent, 
which would seem to be represented by the 
“elementary bodies” is, either in whole or in 
part, extrinsic to the fowl. We may hold, with 
the annotator in the same journal after discussing 
the above results, that “ confirmation of the re- 
sults obtained in these preliminary experiments 
by Ledingham and Gye would go a long way to 
prove the virus nature of these fowl tumour 
agents and might well open up a new line of 
attack on the tumour problem generally.” 


* 


ACCREDITED POULTRY-BREEDING STATIONS 

A scheme which makes provision for the accre- 
ditation of poultry breeding stations by the 
county authorities for agricultural education is 
now in operation in most of the English counties 
and in some four Welsh counties. The object 
of the scheme is to provide poultry keepers with 
reliable sources of supply of breeding stock, eggs 
for hatching and day-old chicks. The stations 
are only accredited by the county authority con- 
cerned after an official inspection by the autho- 
rity and after the stock has passed the agglutina- 
tion test prescribed by the regulations. The 
accredited stations are also open to inspection at 
any time by representatives of the county autho- 
rity concerned and by officers of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, but no control is exercised over 
the prices at which station holders may sell eggs 
or stock. 


3 * * * 
NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 

At a meeting of the Council of the National 
Pony Society, held on the 15th instant, with Lord 
Daresbury (President) in the Chair, the Selection 
Committee reported that they had unanimously 
decided to recommend the election as President- 
Elect (i.e., President in 1936) of Mr. Herbert 
Bright. 

The Secretary submitted a statement of the 
entries received for the Society’s forthcoming 
Show, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on March 22nd and 23rd, which total 
197 compared with 180 last year. There will 
be 42 entries in the young stock classes, 
15 brood mares and nine stallions. The riding 
classes have attracted an entry of 92, the Welsh 
ponies 14 and Shetland ponies (including groups) 
25. The entries in the Arab section were 72 com- 
pared with 57 in 1934. The number of sire 
produce groups was 11 (compared with ten last 
vear). Entries for the children’s pony riding and 
equitation classes had not yet closed, but it was 
evident that these would prove very popular. 
Entries for the gymkhana and jumping classes 
would close the night before the Show. 

Mr. Herbert Bright raised a matter of interest 
connected with the R.A.S.E. Show where two- 
vear-old colts must be licensed before’ being 
eligible to be shown, even if it is not the inten- 
tion of the exhibitor to travel the animal. The 
Committee resolved to take up this subject with 
the Royal Agricultural Society in an endeavour 
to secure that unlicensed two-year-old colts may 
be exhibited at the R.A.S.E. Show provided the 
exhibitor certifies on the entry form that the 
animal will not be travelled for service, or is not 
exhibited with a view to its use for service, 
during the current year. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
REPORTS 

The Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued 
the collected Reports on the work of Agricultural 
Research Institutes and on other agricultural in- 
vestigations in the United Kingdom in 1932-33. 
The issue is in conjunction with the Departments 
of Agriculture for Scotland and Northern Ireland 
and the Agricultural Research Council. The 
volume contains a numbered list of the papers 
published during the year by each institute or 
research centre, and this list is appended to the 
Report on the particular institute or centre. 
Where further particulars are required as to any 
item noticed, reference should be made to the 
Director of the Institute or other person con- 
cerned. A list of Directors and persons in charge 
of investigalions is given in an appendix. 

The Reports in the volume, as might be ex- 
pected, cover a wide field and are likely to in- 
terest a very considerable number of people en- 
gaged in agricultural practice throughout the 
kingdom, They are divided under the various 
heads of agricultural science, and of the research 
stations or institutions doing work under each 
particular head, 

A full list of the sections is as follows:- 

A.—Soils, Plant Nutrition and Plant Physiology. 

B.—Plant Breeding, Crop Varieties and Seeds. 

C.—Horticultural and Glasshouse Crops. 

D.—Etymology and Plant Pathology. 

E.—Agricultural Parasitology. 

F.—-Animal Pathology. 

G.—Animal Nutrition and Breeding. 

H.—Dairying. 

1.—Agricultural Economics, 

J.—Preservation and Transport. 

K.—Agricultural Engineering, 

The volume is published at 5s, 6d. net by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C., and is obtainable therefrom direct or 
through any bookseller. 
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“ Toxicology of Plants in South Africa.”—We 
regret that, in the review of Steyn’s work appear- 
ing in our last issue, no mention was made of the 
fact that copies (price £2 7s. 6d.) can be obtained 
from the London agents, Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, Ltd., Gordon House, 75-79, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 7 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* oe * * 


AN ORGANISED VETERINARY SERVICE: 
N.V.M.A. SCHEME 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,--Like so many others, lam intensely interested 
in the situation which has arisen over the 
N.V.M.A. scheme and the point of view so ably 
expressed by Mr. H, L. Torrance and convincingly 
supported by Mr. R. C. Locke, While sym- 
pathising with the ultimate aims of these two 
gentlemen I suggest to them that the N.V.M.A. are 
faced with an immediate problem, namely, to 
organise the veterinary profession to meet present 
needs, and I do not see how they can do so 
without utilising the part-time service of private 
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practitioners, or, alternatively, recruiting large 
numbers of practitioners into the whole-time ser- 
vice. This latter course is open to objection on 
two grounds: firstly, it would seriously deplete 
the ranks of the private practilioners and, in 
effect, would compel the agricultural community 
to seek the aid of unqualified persons for the 
treatment of sick animals, and secondly, new en- 
trants to the veterinary profession would be 
denied opportunities of studying diseases under 
actual field conditions—some of us are inclined 
to forget that the veterinary graduates are still 
dependent on private practitioners for their prac- 
tical training, without which they would not be 
fully equipped: such a course, therefore, would 
not, in the long run, be in the best interests of 
the profession as a whole. 

There is, too, a general consideration which is 
worth a moment’s reflection—can the animal in- 
dustry of this country support sufficient private 
practitioners to meet the needs of every-day work 
among the sick animals, and also a staff of officials 
sufficient to deal with the schemes contemplated 
for the control and eradication of certain 
diseases? 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip EK. Orr. 
City Abattoir, 
Manchester. 
February 25th, 1935. 
EAST COAST FEVER—A WARNING 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I am much interested in one of the ob- 
servations upon this disease contained in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry of Tanganyika 
Territory for 1933, as reviewed in this journal of 
January 19th, 1935. (15. 3. 68-69.) 

At the top of page 69 the statement appears 
that in enzodtic areas recovery from this disease 
results in a permanent immunity. The fact that 
immunity in East Coast fever is nof permanent 
might be considered to be of mere academic in- 
terest were it not for the immense practical im- 
portance of this point in view of the efforts being 
made in Tanganyika—efforts which it is desired 
to extend-—to eradicate the disease by dipping. 

If my memory serves me correctly, a Dipping 
Act has existed in Kenya for a good many years 
but was not to come into force until that Govern- 
ment could advance the money to construct the 
necessary dipping tanks. It is well known that 
adult cattle in enzoétic areas do not die from East 
Coast fever. This fact has given rise to the idea 

—I believe originated by Koch, but at any rate 
of very old standing—that immunity is_ per- 
manent. But, should these immune animals be 
removed from enzoétic to clean areas, I claim 
that the immunity is lost and that if they be later 
re-exposed to infection re-infection takes place. 

The work done at Kabete, Kenya Colony, in 
1926, consisted of exposing susceptible animals 
to infection in a small area converted into a hot- 
bed of the disease by allowing a series of un- 
dipped susceptible animals to die there of it. 
Those of our experimental susceptible animals 
which recovered after showing “ blue bodies” 
were removed, dipped and subsequently re- 
exposed to infection and as short a period as 
seven weeks between one exposure to infection 
and the next was found sufficient in some cases 
to allow of re-infection—with re-exhibition of 
“blue bodies ” and, in some instances, with fatal 
termination. Adult animals drawn from enzodtic 
areas have been exposed to infection for some 
years after recovery and no doubt have a much 
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more lasting immunity than our experimental 
animals which had only a few days of re-exposure 
after recovery, but I have seen adult native oxen 
and cows, said to have come from enzoétic areas, 
die from East Coast fever after spending some 
years in clean areas. 

To consider now the practical application of 
this: in campaigns to eradicate the ticks which 
transmit East Coast fever, by dipping in a heavily 
tick-infested enzoétic area, the results are: 

A—inappreciable, as sufficient ticks survive to 
keep up the immunity of the cattle, but later 

B—there are insufficient ticks to maintain im- 
munity of the cattle though sufficient to transmit 
the disease. Theoretically, and from experience, 
I should imagine that mortality would first in- 
crease amongst the younger animals with the less 
solid immunity, but I know of nothing to prevent 
the final development of susceptibility in the 
whole herds in a still enzoétic area and | am fully 
convinced that this would happen. It may be 
the case that immunity in adult stock may be 
maintained by occasional infection, but [I know 
that it will not be so maintained in calves. 

Another point of which sight is not to be lost 
is that the infective ticks which feed on immune 
animals lose their infection. During stage A, at 
least half the ticks will drop cleaned from immune 
animals (probably far more than half) but during 
stage B the further tick eradication proceeds the 
fewer ticks will become clean by attachment to 
immune animals, coincident with the drop in 
number of such animals, until finally a stage is 
reached when every animal is susceptible and 
every tick infective. 

In Kenya I found the heaviest mortality to occur 
on farms in enzoétic areas where dipping was 
practised; one met exactly that state of affairs: 
every animal susceptible and every tick infective. 
If this was the case on European farms, after 
years of work, where 100 per cent. of the cattle 
could be dipped every time in properly prepared 
dips, it can be imagined how much worse results 
will be in native areas with evasion by the owners 
and the difficulties of supervision of dip prepara- 
tion at scattered dipping tanks. This, however, 
seems to be the state of affairs the Tanganyika 
Veterinary Department has begun to bring about 
and the achievement of which the Kenya Depart- 
ment only awaits funds to begin. 

The Tanganyika report also states that in enzo6- 
tic areas about 50 per cent, of the calves die from 
East Coast fever. This appears to be an exag- 
geration, even if the mortality of 50 per cent. 
be for all the tick-borne diseases. Various figures 
have appeared at various times during the last 
twenty years or so, purporting to represent the 
percentage of loss in calves in East Africa due 
to tick-borne diseases: I believe them all to be 
guesses. From my own experience I should guess 
33 per cent., but the time does seem long overdue 
when guessing should be superseded by the pro- 
duction of some actual figure by the local veter- 
inarians. Even if the total loss of calves should 
be 50 per cent. I have endeavoured to show that 
the introduction of dipping into enzodétic areas 
is almost certain to produce 100 per cent. mor- 
tality of all cattle. ; 

In East Africa too much altention has been paid 
to South African results in tick and East Coast 
fever eradication. There they began with 100 per 
cent. susceptible cattle against 100 per cent im- 
mune adult cattle in enzoétic areas in Kenya. 
Also, tick eradication by dipping is a_ very 
different thing in the tropical conditions of East 
Africa from that in the semi-arid conditions 
which exist over the major part of South Africa 
for most of the year. Where South African 
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conditions, in Zululand, most nearly approached 
those of East Africa there was found the greatest 
difficulty. 
REFERENCES 
1. Purvis, G. B. (1926): “ East Coast Fever,’ 
Velerinary Record. 6. 39. 875. 
*Re-exposure Results.” Ibid. 6. 41. 930. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. B. Purvis, F.R.C.V.S. 
5d, John Street, (Late G.V.O. Malaya.) 
Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 
January 22nd, “1935. 
THE DOUBLE INTRADERMAL TUBERCULIN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The Veterinary Record, of January 5th, 1935, 


has arrived here with Mr. John Weir’s interesting 
article on “ The Double Intradermal Tuberculin 
Test.” It is in that part of the article headed 
* A Suggested Modification,” that | am particularly 
interested. I should like heartily to agree with 
Mr. Weir’s suggestion that one dose of tubere ulin 
is sufficient: | would go further and say that the 
second dose is not only a waste of much labour 
and a certain amount of money, but does much 
to confuse the interpretation of the result. 

In a herd of over a thousand dairy cattle in 
Hong Kong, the double intradermal test has been 

carried out twice yearly for ten years. As all 
onimale in the herd end their lives in the farm 
slaughterhouse or die natural deaths on the farm, 
ample opportunity is afforded to examine both 
reactors and non-reactors to the test post- 
mortem: such examinations have shown the very 
great reliability of the test. 

Few articles are written on this test without 
mention being made of the “ human factor”: my 
own mistake in doing the test for the first year 
or two would appear to have been a tendency 
to “err too much on the safe side”: that is to 
say, having read somewhere that “all doubtful 
‘ases are really reactors,” I had an occasional 
animal, in my opinion a doubtful case, removed 
from the main herd unnecessarily. The doubt 
in many of these cases was due to the second 
dose of tuberculin, 

Like Mr. Weir, I have come across no case 
which, being negative at the 48th hour, showed 
a positive reaction at the 72nd hour. To my mind 
the examinaton of the site only 24 hours after 
the second injection is irrational, after we allow 
48 hours to elapse before examining the result 
of the first injection. If the double test must be 
used, it would appear to me that a more rational 
srocedure would bé the examination of the second 
injection at the 96th hour, that is, 48 hours after 
the second injection. 

In doing the tuberculin test in future, it is my 
intention to omit the second injection, until such 
time as disappointing results compel me to return 
to the double injection method. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Watson. 
Sassoon Villa, 
Hong Kong. 

semetind 30th. —_— 

* a: 

JOHNE yr DISE ASE: "THE ADVOCACY OF 

“MINERALS ” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In his letter which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of The Veterinary Record, Mr. Arnold 
Spicer accuses me of inaccuracy in the state nent, 
correctly attributed to me, wherein | commented 








on the absence of details of mineral rations ad- 
vocated by him in his laudable efforts to reduce 
the incidence of Johne’s disease. 

The explanation of this difference of opinion 
lies in the interpretations which Mr. Spicer and 
| place on the word “ details.” 

In an effort to convince your readers that such 
details have indeed been given by him, Mr. Spicer 
quotes from two issues of your journal and tells 
us that “three pounds of-minerals ” are “ mixed 
with every 100 lb. of concentrate...” (a recom- 
mendation of the producers) and later on he 
(quoting again) states that “I do not think that 
anything less. than five ounces a day will be of 
any use... 

Mr. Spicer does not do himself justice for, 
whereas he has quoted from only two of his con- 
tributions on this subject there are, in fact, no 
less than eight, the exact references of which are 
as follows: 

1932. Vet. Rec. 12. No. 32. pp. 603-605. 
1932. Ibid. 12. No. 36. p.1041, Col. 1, para. 3. 
1933. Ibid. 13. No. 22. p. 517-518 

1933. Ibid. 13. No. 45. p. 1182. 

1933. Ibid. 13. No. 48. p. 1304. 

1934. [bid. 14. No. 5. p. 128-129. 

1934. Ibid. 14. No. 23. p. 645-646. 

1934. Ibid, 14. No. 33. p. 950. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Spicer’s letter | 
have again read all these communications with 

‘are and L still do not know what Mr. Spicer 
means when he advocates “ minerals.” Certain 
it is that in the first communication referred 
to above, the exact composition of the mineral 
mixture “as supplied by the producer ” (not, be 
it said, evolved by Mr. Spicer) is given, but Mr. 
Spicer tells us that “this would appear to be 
badly balanced ” and therefore we cannot accept 
this as being the prescription to which reference 
is made in ‘later communications. 

In other articles quoted above such phrases as 
the following appear: “ These animals had been 
fed heavily on minerals,” and, “ an inferior brand 
(of minerals) was obtained and these animals 
were only fed irregularly. <A better brand has 
now been secured and for the last six months 
there has not been a further case,” but no further 
* details.” 

We have not been told in what manner the 

“inferior brand” differed from the alleged 
superior one. Are we to assume that there was a 
difference in composition and if so may we_ be 
informed precisely what this difference is so that 
others wishful of repeating Mr. Spicer’s work 
may not fall into errors? 

From the exceedingly sparse information which 
Mr. Spicer has given us [ submit it is quite im- 
possible for any enthusiastic clinician to repeat 
Mr. Spicer’s work if he so desired unless, of 
course, such a person is prepared to recommend 
the feeding of four, five or even ten qunces a day 
of any mineral mixture of unknown composi- 
tion which a manufacturer may care to send him. 

Such methods savour of empiricism and do not 
carry conviction, Nevertheless, let it not be 
thought that I disbelieve the results which Mr. 
Spicer has obtained. Knowing him as I do to be 
a careful and painstaking practitioner I do accept 
his writings up to a point, but | repeat that he 
has drawn conclusions which, from the evidence 
he has produced, are without sufficient founda- 
tion, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
i. W. DUNKIN. 
Rhodes Farm, 

Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

February 26th, 1935, 
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MEAT INSPECTION STANDARDS 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In his address to the North Wales V.M.A., 
as reported in The Veterinary Record, of Febru- 
ary 23rd, Professor Share-Jones makes reference 
to the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Bristol. 
I thank Professor Jones for giving me the oppor- 
tunity, which from the chair he was unable to 
afford me at Bristol, of referring further to the 
subject of his criticism. 

I was present at all the meetings of the Veter- 
inary Hygiene Section and I am unaware of any 
attack having been made by either young or old 
members of the veterinary profession upon the 
sanitary inspector. 

The statement attributed to a certain gentleman, 
who, as a matter of fact, happened to be myself, 
is misleadingly quoted and if properly read in 
its context would have prevented Dr. Share-Jones 
from drawing his illogical inference. The refer- 
ence was to the inspection of meat in exporting 
countries in comparison with that in many local- 
ities in England and Wales, and was not (as Pro- 
fessor Share-Jones infers) a comparison of mere 
quality, although as a matter of fact even on this 
score if that very small proportion of select home- 
killed meat were excluded, I fear that our home 
supplies on the whole, would suffer by com- 
parison, 

In conclusion, I should like to say that in the 
light of experience acquired since, | am more 
than ever convinced of the truth of the state- 
ments made by me at Bristol, and since I depre- 
cate destructive criticism at all times, the remarks 
were passed in a spirit of constructive criticism 
aiming at a higher standard of meat inspection 
so urgently indicated in this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. B. A, GRACE. 
Meat Inspector’s Office, 
Central Markets, 
Smithfield. 
London, E.C.1. 
February 25th, 1935. 
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PLANT POISONING OF LIVESTOCK 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In your issue of November 24th, 1934, 
you were good enough to publish a letter from 
us, asking for information on cases of plant 
poisoning of livestock. 

We should like to thank all those veterinary 
practitioners who have been kind enough to send 
us particulars of such cases, and may we, at the 
same time, remind others that any information 
whatever, however incomplete the records may 
be, would be gratefully received by us. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. DUNCAN, F.R.C.V.S. 
GEO. REDINGTON, D.Sc. 
Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 
February 19th, 1935. 
ok co 2K 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS FROM GAS 
POISONING IN AIR RAIDS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—It is reported that plans for protecting the 
civil population in the event of poison gas attacks 
will be shortly issued in the next few weeks to 
all local authorities throughout Great Britain and 
will provide for a vast anti-gas organisation. 
Veterinary surgeons, therefore, should get in touch 
with some Society, such as St. John’s Ambulance, 
as to the formation of a Veterinary Squad to give 
aid, etc., to horses and cattle in the event of a 
poison gas raid from the air. 
Yours faithfully, 


. 


Elim Lodge, lr. F. PRIME. 
21, Westow Hill, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 
February 25th, 1935. 
* * * a nt 
The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the re- 
ceipt of the following:— i“ 
Communications from Dr. H. Preston Hoskins 
(Chicago), Mr. S. Jennings (Knowle, Birmingham) 
and Major-General Sir John Moore (London). 


Diseases of Animals Acts 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 




















Foot- | ; 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth Parasitic§ || Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| | 
Animals | Out- | 
|. slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as | reported | Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased | by the| Animals| breaks , breaks | slaugh- 
con- lattacked. con- or ex- | Local |attacked. | con- | _con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. | posed to |Authori- | firmed. | firmed. 
' infection. || ties. 
No. | No. No. No. | No. No. || No. No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Feb., 1935 23 24 3 370 13 21 18 68 28 
Corresponding period in 
1934 eve one 2 32.C‘é«A; -- — | 12 20 49 64 36 
1933 one ose 23 25 6 782 10 15 35 29 9 
1932 on bhi eee 24 31 _ —- | 15 41 21 91 27 
Total Ist January to 15th | 
February, 1935 San 60 64 | 20 4,283 | 39 54 || 100 |! 211 78 
Corresponding period in 
ed. ay 62 e | — — | 46 760«}s 211 238 135 
.— UF 62 73 | 36 | 3,497 «|, 40 m1 = «|s«115 94 16 
1932 we ey 62 | 82 1 67. || 42 73 «7 =| 380 97 
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Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 














